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Shadows. 


—~ 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The sky is clear and bright to-day, 
As here we take our separate way, 


which shall feed his body he does not possess | and, to visit our grandparents in Western Massa- 
the farm. But the penniless poet, strolling by | chusetts, we started before sunrise, and, after 
some sweet June day and noting the bobolink’s | being jolted and shaken all day in our ride over 
song and the beauty of the scene and the spir- | the mountains, we stopped for rest at night at 
itual significance of it all, is the true possessor. | the beautiful town of Northampton, and again 


have become texts in the hearts of many—say- | As thus I gaze and dream and muse o'er you, 


And walk apart: 
What clouds above will swiftly sweep, 
What darkness shroud us ere we meet, 
Thou canst not know, my heart. 


So of people. We possess what we compre- 
hend, and no more. People cannot give them- 
selves away, nor bind their real living to any 
groove. They may bind the outer life and keep 
their pledge for the good of society; but one 
belongs to another only so far as both belong to 
the Infinite and have an instant comprehension 
of each other from likeness or nearness in that 
ocean of divine life of which they are adjacent 
drops. All other giving or possession is a mere 
farce. 

Evil is emptiness, or, rather, unripeness. The 
“common herd,” with all their deceit and petti- 
ness and preying upor each other—even the 
criminal with his revolting crime—are as unripe 
apples fallen to the ground. Not much can be 
done with them. They will never ripen into 
perfection. Their substance, however, may 
pass into the ground, back into the tree, and so 
into more apples—which may this time become 
perfect fruit, or may fall again, and again per- 
form the round before attaining perfection. Re- 
forms restrict the activity of evil, but do little for 
the criminal. He remains an unperfected soul— 
perhaps he fails even to establish any spiritual 
individuality at all. He is more brute than 
spirit, and acts according to his strongest pro- 
pensity. The only thing to do is to wait for him. 
Existence and divine laws, after an age or two, 
may possibly establish him a human being, with 
a soul in excess over his animality. For we are 
to think of no being as limited by the years of 
earthly life, but as soul on its way from eternity 
to eternity. We are not to quarrel with all 
this crudeness and unripeness which produces 
crime, even though we may fence it in, or put 
it under lock and key. There is room in the 
universe and also good reason for the existence 
of unripe fruit, or unformed coal-beds, or unfin- 
ished coral-islands, and for unfinished human 
souls. Possibly the most advanced human be- 
ing seems as unperfected in the eyes of spir- 
itual beings as the criminal seems to him. The 
life we see here is but a small scrap of the infi- 
nite fabric, and we see even this but dimly. 
But human affairs are in constant flux, and 
where there is motion there is life and law. We 
ean afford to wait. Affairs arrange themselves 
by inner law, just as particles crystalize. They 
are safe to work out the pattern, sure to express 
the absolute thought. 


On fair blue hills the summer light 
Falls soft and still; there is no blight 
In all the air; 
What somber shadows grimly wait 
To greet us darkly, soon or late, 
And sadden all the air. 
The birds are singing in the trees, 
Around us plays the summer breeze, 
And all is well; 
How soon the gay, glad notes will die, 
How soon the gentle wind pass by, 
We cannot tell. 


We know that somewhere on the way 
The night will darkly veil the day, 
The light will die ; 
When fa!l those shadows on our track, 
Let us remember, and look back 
To this bright sky. 
We promise soor. to meet again; 
We know not what will come between 
That time and this; 
New loves and interests may arise, 
New cares and hopes may fill our lives 
With bane or bliss. 
This looks a shadowy world to me; 
Its joys so fleeting seem to be; 
So much of pain 
Into the fairest lot is cast; 
And if the day is bright, at last 
’Tis dimmed by rain. 
And when we some great good have gained 
We cannot rest, we are so pained 
By fear of loss; 
If life is sweet we know that death 
Awaits us, and at any breath 
Our path may cross. 
I cannot tell you what a chill 
Comes over me and seems to fill 
Me with great dread; 
Thinking it will be, by-and-bye, 
That you will cold and silent lie— 
Pallid and dead. 
And so we part to-day, nor know 
What winds and storms may round us blow, 
What tempests beat ; 
Nor if on earth, or yet beyond, 
They who most true have been, and fond, 
May ever meet. 





A Bouquet of Sonnets. 


pearlee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


ROSES. 
O roses, roses, summer-roses sweet, 
Such beauty, wealth and perfume rare are 
yours, 

Such lovely mystery your life secures, 
That love conld chose no other dwelling meet. 
With raptured heart I gaze on you and greet; 
I think of our poor world by you made blest; 
I think of how our tired eyes have rest 
bag As they drink in your beauty so complete! 

It often happens that the writers who wield O let the foolish rail and curse their day, 
the most widespread and powerful influence are And deem the earth a place of evil dire, 
not those whose works are oftenest read in their | My heart awakes to joy like gentle May, 
entirety, but rather those whose short sayings And with true love’s delight is all afire, 


Tis strange that with this human heart, 
So prone to ache in every part, 

We should not know 
How dark the way we have to tread, 
What clouds may gather overhead, 


What cold winds blow. 
Gray. 
Stray Thoughts of a Modern “Attic 
Philosopher.” : 
BY E. MERRIAM. 





ings that showed some subtle insight into the | For heaven eternal greets my prophet view ! 
deeper workings of the heart. It is so with WEEDS. 
Margaret Faller. She was not so truly great | The common weeds beside the dusty way 

Have colors beautiful and bright and gay, 

And form in sooth to me a fine array 

As sweet I passed them by in love to-day, 

and intense experience. In the former her in- | And blessed their richness filling all the air; 
tellect was in the ascendant. In the latter, the | I blessed their hues, and God who made them 
soul, the intuitions, the enthusiasms, warmed fair; 

the intellect into an immortal eloquence. She | I blessed his liberal love that placed them there ; 
wrote once, after having passed through many I blessed his kindness, and his wondrous care! 
phases of spiritual growth, after perceiving that | Beside our roadside way, through all our life, 
much worldly success came from narrowness | Abound these weed-like joys to comfort strife, 


when she wrote her published books as when 
she penned those letters to her friends, full of 
burning words straigit from her glowing heart 





| started before dawn, reaching our friends on 


the second day of our journey. Now, we are 
rushed over the same route in a few hours, 
losing sight of the grandeur and beauty of 
mountain scenery which made the stage-coach 
ride so enjoyable in summer. 

Among the articles so useful once, but use- 
less now, is the bellows, which for so many years 
hung by the kitchen-chimney, and was in requi- 
sition when the fire refused to burn; for, in 
those large, old-fashioned chimneys a newly- 
kindled fire needed much persuasion at first, and 
with no bellows we have sometimes been obliged 
to kneel upon the hearth and blow our mortal 
breaths almost away before we could get the 
fire started. But well on the way, and with an 
abundance of wood, it wquid roar like mad up 
the chimney; and contemplating the ascending 
flames, the bright-brass andirons, and the clean- 
swept hearth, we experienced a sudder. exhilara- 
tion which repaid us for our labor. The brass 
andirons, again coming in vogue, have been 
polished anew, and transported to the parlors 
of a modern dwelling on one of the finest and 
broadest avenues of Boston. What ancient 
piece of furniture will next find favor with the 
public we may not foresee—surely not the old 
spinning-wheel which has spun its last thread 
and long since been consigned to oblivion. I 
never see it without recalling an incident which 
happened many years ago, when the girls, who 
had been attending school at an academy in a 
neighboring town, had returned home to spend 
their summer vacation. Of course, they were 
feeling very gay, and disposed to get all the 
pleasure possible from their six weeks’ recrea- 
tion. It was in the mind of Miss Junior (as we 
will call the younger of the two) to sit up late 
at night and waste the midnight oil reading her 
favorite novels. Various expedients were at 
length resorted to with the hope of inducing her 
to lay aside her books and retire at a seasonable 
hour; the lamps were tampered with so that 
they would not burn, the candles were hid, and 
strange and mysterious sounds were heard in 
the house at night. Junior was not easily fright- 
ened, and when, one night, the spinning-wheel 
was heard humming its old-fashioned song, she 
armed herself with a broom and rushed up the 
garret-stairs to fight the culprit, for whom she 
looked in vain in every corner and hiding-place 
the apartment afforded. The epinning-wheel 
was also silent and no cause appeared for its 
recent motions. Inthe morning she questioned 
all of the members of the family with regard to 
the noises in the garret. Nobody had been 
there, and doubt was expressed as to the dis- 
turbance of the previous night. It was not 
until other members of the family heard the 
same sound, and had searched the garret care- 
fully for a cause, that credence was given to 
Junior's story. Some time afterwards one of 
the occupants of a room opening into an entry 
near the garret-stairs missed her false teeth 
which she had placed on a stand near her bed- 
side the previous night. Though the house was 
diligently searched for many days the teeth were 
never found. I am not sure, but I think it 
might have been while they were looking about 
the garret for the teeth that an old rat was seen 
to turn the spinning-wheel, and thus it became 
manifest that the house was haunted only by 
rats. The naturalist who has become familiar 
with the habits of the rodentia may be able to 
explain the attraction between the rats and the 
spinning-wheel; but what should they want of 
the talse teeth, which were upon gold plate, and 
no ways adapted for gnawing? Perhaps some 
morsels of food might have adhered to them, 
and they were lugged off in anticipation of the 
good meal they might furnish for the family of 
the rat. These incidents have suggested the 
following simple rhymes :— 


tional individual. Asarule, the most deeply-af- | son Joseph was still alive, prosperous and hon- 
flicted bear their burdens best. They come ored, into the land of Pharaoh, he gladly com- 
gradually, or are perpendicular shafts which plied with his entreaty, and, though loaded with 
disarm opposition and compel acceptance. Force | years, sat off for Egypt upon the cars which 
is born of the latter, and rushes in to fill the were thence sent to fetch him, together with his 
vacuum. Whatever our special trial, adequate | numerous family, kinsmen, household, and all 
pecuniary means are an immense aid; we can his property and goods. The thought of the 
compensate for assistance rendered; we can glory of his progeny, and the right of his ex- 
transport ourselves and children, giving an op- | alted son, seemed to lighten to him the weari- 
portunity to test and gratify faintest hopes; we | ness of the journey, and almost diminish the 
can appropriate every contrivance, carriage and | number of his years, as he proceeded along, 
strap, to supply personal defects. But poverty ' undaunted and safely, towards the land of 
is very likely to ensue from our experiments; Goshen. At reaching which, most probably, 
to have been an aggravating cause of disease, or out of that provident regard proper to an affec- 
to have been normal. Then, added to the di- tionate person, he sent before him Juda, one of 
lemma, comes a sense of dependerice which is | his fons, to announce his arrival to Joseph, lest 
literal death to shrinking natures! Hew meet their sudden meeting should too much shock 
the contingency? The brain and affections” him, so tender-hearted. Joyful Joseph at that 
wrong, we have nothing in prospect but irregu- | news, on the wings of filial love, speedily flew 
larity ; if rightly tempered, we must gauge the ‘to Goshen in a state chariot, to meet his longed- 
subject and adapt suitable appliances, gather up | for father. Oh, but who can ever describe that 
resources of every quality, and make the highest | moment, what pen depict it, when Joseph burst- 
use of what is within our reach. This done, | ing into a deep cry, at beholding again his fa- 
we are in the line of improvement should there ther’s presence, fell in his arms, whilst the care- 
be the least chance; but if not, we are econo- | worn, parched features of the remarkable old 
mizing our substance and turning the minutest | man almost softened and mellowed into youth 
fraction of ability. We may be silent exem- | from the intense emotion of his fibres at press- 
plars, and inspire those not ordinarily touched. ing Joseph to his heart! Thus stood they both 
The mental can command; the moral will; the embraced for a time, their souls communing and 
spiritual must. We may wear out our pilgrim- | blending into the powerful or mystic tongue of | 
age; receive more than we could have imagined ; | feeling—a group which approached the sub- 
and find at last that we are of taller stature, and | lime of pathos, silencing and excelling speech. 
have made a broader mark than otherwise would | Sighs were their breath and tears their only ac- 
have been conceived. | cents, until Jacob raised his humble head to 
In extremes we are prone to say, Oh, could I Heaven in full thankfulness, and soon, turning 
have known! Ourcupisdashed tothe ground; a}to his son, broke forth into these generous 
beloved partner snapped out of view; the main words: ‘May I die now that I see thy face; be- 
prop, son or daughter, is spirited from us; the | cause thou art yet alive.’ ” 

bread-winner departs. In our blindness we lost 
no part of our comfort. We lived over a vol- | 
cano but heard not its muttering. The stroke 
falls like a thud; we may be stunned, but we 
rise again, take in the situation, and rally for 
another encounter. We have experience, and 
perhaps some talent we can exercise. We make 


& beginning, dnd afer « while peace returns; | Captain Cuttle, I desire to ‘‘make a note on't”! 
we do, and can, exist, and still press something | Mr. Editor that was exactly the state of affairs 
Mr. E * was @} 


out of life. : : : z 
2 ae s ‘ | this veritable mornin six o'clo 9th. 

There is no positive security. Education and | ,, 8 : ck, July 19th 

. oe j Res “ | For the benefit of thoge toilers at home who 

correct habits, conjoined with fair inheritance, | " ‘ ; ‘ 
can’t or won’t seek afything better than brick 


are the most reliable foundation for whatever | uli Aaah (hétebelled tamaenis 
may betide. That which is within is usually in- | : y Sererers Se oe 
tact, and holds its own. 


| 90's (nineties), I wish to show how it is possi- 
: ; ble, within three } f , 

It is only in the totality that we can gai! Ss Renee eee ROGTE. OE Rattan, So Set-anen 

hend or be satisfied. 
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VACATION LETTERS. 
| Under the Shadow of Monadnock, 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Jarrrer, N. H., July 19, 1875. 
WHERE AND WHAT. 
Thermometer 52 degrees in the sun! Like 


h iny | 
an esos: OF ie ey | Yesterday the storm-king reigned, pointing his 


j contented with what I see here. If you are 
perfectly willing I prefer to be a little reticent 
on the subject of sunrises ! 
AN INVITATION. 
So the days go, each bringing its own pleasure, 
and all so enjoyable I find it in my heart to 
wish that you and your whole circle of friends 
might be here to breathe and to eat, to drink 
and to sleep, to such profit as we, bodily, men- 
tally and spiritually. M. P.C. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Tennessee. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nasuvitce, Tenn., July 19, 1875. 
CARL SCHURZ’S UTTERANCES. 

Southern Bourbon politicians are in glee. 
They chime in with the reiinion acclamations 
which this year ascend from the decoration 
commemorations and the centennial celebra- 
tions as precursors to the complete reconcilia- 
tion and harmony of '76—centennial ‘76. They 
are more than delighted at the prospect now af- 
forded to our once-glorious Union; forthe South, 
proud of, and true to, the ancien? landmarks of a 
constitutional Union, will present in the centen- 
nial electoral college a united Democratic front; 
so that the Northern Democratic hosts have but 
to divide the ‘‘loyal” vote to ensure the rescue 
of liberty and a ‘‘return” to what that great 
Teuton has called, with singular felicity, ‘‘local 
self-government.” Carl Schurz is the constant 
authority now in the mouths of Democratic 
leaders in the South. He is so disinterested, 
they say. For instance, he delivered the open- 
ing speech of the campaign in the last presiden- 
tial election at Nashville, Sept. 20, 1871. He 
commenced with these unselfish words: ‘You 
can give me nothing that would promote my 
fortunes. I cannot be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, owing to a benignant provision of the 
constitution which declares foreign-born citi- 
zens ineligible—a high constitutional privilege, 
I might call it, for it exempts us from that most 
malignant of all moral diseases—a disease al- 
most sure to kill whomsoever it attacks—the 
Presidential fever.” So pure he would have it 
appear he was by reason of a ‘‘benignant pro- 
vision of the constitution”! To digress a little, 
I notice the ex-Senator has called full attention 
to his constitutional ineligibility to the Presi- 
dency in his recent banquet-speeclies in Europe. 
I believe he sought to create the impression in 
Germany that there were no more worlds for 





| happiness as comes to one only among the hills. 
od . h . : | 
ball. we occupy; coupled with: the: immensity | scepter from the southeast and improvising all 


d i ; 
ahete, around See bernd, we tenn sige of he | sorts of wild winds and rollicking rains, turning 


jarri nd ignore the scratches whic =u ae : 
peg at . Be Bes —— his fogs to account by draping old ‘*Monadnock” | 
ss na scan: oS ve is ai in their fleecy folds till they became so graceful | 
, ‘ y- weakly a robe that, even in the sunlight, his hoary old 
no exceptions; that an arrow flies in every path; head is hardly 00 becomingly dressed! If we 
that harmony is almost a myth save in the gen- ; y tote . 
: waskia i ake Gin pee bet! couldn't go out on our usual voyage of discov- 
ig nae Sak aan: deme deatieer and far | ery, we could stay in-doors by the fire, which 
ss F S ; ar | was 80 cheery, and gaze out and round to our 
ther apart till a legal ligature is all that holds iieset'e: costes: Dus tile: manenbig the seven 
‘ ogeny over whom we hay je neni . 

them The progeny OPS REDE changes; light clouds are floating in the blue 
ized goes out from the homesteads, and as such ether isn’t it strange that one can't be poetic 
rns. New cares and interests absorb, | . ass : : 
ee PRS ae ie peas nae | in the sky line without apostrophizing the ‘‘blue 
a , cutinteks AS RRA Ga th 'ether”?), the sun is shining with a very grateful 
sain a oe is ie al oe 4 | warmth, and the freshness and beauty of the foli- 
eens - & § Pp" y . age, with the raindrops sparkling in his rays, are 

over to private or public charity, she all the, se The a ey 
Side: ihstaishe’ sa Seana toe enanad tax Uden | unparalleled. The variety presented on every 
nt “als ger sees PRES | hand, of hill and valley and mountain stream, 
% eth pice sania ae oe poh : i} i a most acceptable change from those brick 
ihn bere) walls and dusty streets aforementioned, while we 
guardian he should have solaced, or he com- | find warm wraps and phlannel phicksings just 
mits an indiscretion which incarcerates him for | the ein P ee 
years and heaps misery and penury on the inno- | . 
cent. Terrible youths butcher by instinct, and | I know the good God didn’t make us all alike; 
cause “weeping, welling and gnashing of teeth.” | but how in the world some he has made can be 
To add crime to imbecility, we crush out their | contented to trot round ina half bushel, and, 
lives and send them forward shorn of the modi- | when they get round once, turn and go the other 


fication they should have had vouchsafed in the | way back again to the same point, just for the 


earth-term. Laws are cruel, unequal and op- | variety of the thing, passes my comprehension! 
pressive. They quench manhood and woman- | 7 gon’t want to make anybody discontented with 
hood, and dwarf society at large. The people | their inevitable lot, but I do want to wake up 
cry for redress, and have not unfrequently ahal- | some of the apathetic ones and show them that 

}in other parts of this fair world, and in these 





ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


ter or imprisonment for the suggestion. Wives 


; tell Germany that the Republican party alone 


ito be remembered if the Tweed, secession, 


he hears daily confessed as the Bourbon designs 


and onesidedness of nature: ‘‘One would fain | 
be no more artist or philosopher, or lover or | 
critic, but a soul, ever rushing forth in tides of | 
genial life.” What aconception of the ultimate | 
purpose of the soul’s existence lies in these 

words! Whata weariness of half-developments! | 
what a longing for fuller and richer life! To | 
trickle forth, nay, even to flow forth in a broad 
stream of intellectual lite, had not sufficed. | 
Nothing less than an uprising tide, broad, deep, | 
of oceanic force and harmonious onward sweep, | 
could express the infinite capacity and mighty | 
pulsations of that immortal spirit. And this is | 
true of all spirits, although in their embryonic | 
stages of development they are all unaware of | 
what awaits them. Does it seem strange that, | 
with an eternity of growth, with unguessed joy | 
and pain, with exquisite gradations of percep- | 
tion before them, these human souls can flutter | 
along their way like midges in the sunbeam; | 
can content themselves with superficials, and 

spend their earthly lives chasing unrealities ; 

can be blind to what the real results of living 

are; can defraud each other; can be swamped | 
in animality; can relapse into primitive beastli- | 
ness and murder each other? A!l this comes of | 
the different stages of growth at which individ- | 
It is not strange when con- 
Life is imperative: 

What is within comes out, 

Each 

soul seeks its next step. Ifa 

person's object in life is to disport himself, to 


uals have arrived. 
sidered philosophically. 
there is no appeal. 
and nothing comes out that is not within. 


It jumps none. 


¥» adorn himself, that ‘s his place in the world, his 


phase of development. His soul is almost noth- 
ing. How, then, expect anything of it yet? 
That he assumes to be something proves a per- 
ception in him of something to be preferred, the 
faint dawning within him of an ideal for him- 
self, a sense that to de anything, to have any 
individuality at all, is a desirable condition. 
And this dim sense, which has only force enough 
to extend to the merest superficials, is the germ 
of better things; it is the first movement of 
something immortal, viz., an aspiration. A 
woman may seem all vanity, and her life an 
empty show. What then? That is also her 
place. And out of the movements of that very 
vanity comes a seeking to embody some idea of 
beauty; comes an attitude of mind which is ef- 
fort; and effort, though but the totterings of an 
intant, brings growth. Or the soul, ata later 
stage, may be driven by ambition. Wealth, fame, 
may be its object. Very well; the attainment 
will train itin certain directions; and, that done, 
it will be ripe ror some new channel in which the 
faculties thus trained cannot come amiss. 
object of it all is to be broad, deep, harmonious, 
infinite; but these superficials, these partial re- 
sults, are all on the way; milestones on the road 
up and-out unto all things. Failure is some- 
times better than success, because it is better 
training for the combatant; as to the result to 
the world, that is of less importance, since the 
world will move on all the same according to 
the inner laws of evolution. In the case of the 
individual, fortune should be subservient to des- 
tiny. Whether a man make a fortune or not; 
whether he succeed as an author or philosopher 
or not; whether he be a great or small ant on 
this ant-hill, earth, is but the shadow of the 
substance. 
ways the ideal, the true possession of the soul. 


buys a poem or a picture, but he does not pos- 


sess them unless he feels a!l their meaning. A | wafers or sealing-wax. These, having been | 
| written befure the days of railroads, were in-. 
grain, with ‘‘orchard closes,” with silent, en- | teresting as describing journeys, which we may Fortunately, few are assailed by this entire list 
| never take again, in the clumsy old stage-coach. | of ills. 
| We then lived in the old Dutch city of Albany, | the whole bucket seems poured upon an excep- 


man owns a farm, with fair fields of rollirg 


chanted woods, with sunny pictures everywhere ; 
but if he reaps only the gross material crops 


The 


The substance, the reality, is al- | 


And things of no esteem to us at first, 
Yea, things our darkling folly foolish curst, 
All these are good and have their flowers and 
sweets, ¢ 
For thus the great good God our life completes! 
WATER-LILIES. : 
From lilies of the field in Holy Land 
The Teacher drew a lesson of God's care; 
And not less rich in light are these so fair, 
These water-lilies now within my hand; | 
They grew from depths of mire to lilies grand, | 
And spread upon the lake with beauty rare, | 
| 





And sunned themselves in God’s sweet light 
and air, 
Till they as emblems sweet our love command! 
And may not we, the seed of time and tide, 
Thus rise from earth and rich in beauty grow, 
And on life’s wave, as these fair lilies, ride, 
While gracious emanations outward flow ? 
Oh, preach the upward life, ye lilies sweet, 
And thus your gospel true from God repeat! 
Witiiam Brunton. 
West Ranpotrn, Vr. 


| 
} 
j 
| 
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A Visit to an Old Garret. 


sea 
BY A MASSACHUSETTS GIRL. 


When the days are dark and gloomy, and the 
sighing of the wind and the pattering of the | 
rain upon the window-pane are the only sounds | 
which are heard in your dwelling; when you | 
listen in vain for the voices of loved ones or the | 
footstep of friend or neighbor at your door, it | 
seems a relief to the loneliness which oppresses | 





you to resort to the unfrequented garret, where | object set against the cloudless sky! So sweet, be so, and thus demand the same of our com- | 
are stored away so many relics of a past gene- handsome, restful, nature was in absolute ¢xter- | patriots. The tables are turning, and centuries | .yither you shall turn your horse’s head? My | the outside influences that sustain and carry for- | 


Let rats and mice in garrets hide, with manacled wrists and debased bodies beg 


Or now-and-then come out to ride 

On spinning-wheels of ancient dames ; 
Shall we ignore their trifling claims, 
When Providence has sent us cats 

To keep in check these hungry rats 
Which doubtless were not made in vain, 
Although of them we oft complain. 
Some rats, alas! in social life, 

Are also known to cause a strife 
Because they want what others claim, 
And slyly seek to escape the blame 

Till justice comes through righteous laws 
To hold them in its powerful jaws. 








Only a Little Maiden. 


~— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Only a little maiden, 
Half-hidden in the grass, 
Gazing with wistful eyes 
At the people as they pass. 
Only a grown-up maiden, 
On the stairway waiteth she— 
Waiteth with beating heart 
For whom ?—why, of course. for me. 
Only ‘a little, smooth, white stone, 
Facing the great, blue sea; 
And the story is told for you; 
But ah! will it ever be told for me? 
Ce Le 





After the Storm the Rainbow. 
At peep of day how like a jewel was every 


for justice. and are answered by learned divines | agl * rid mR pies Or fhe 
that they are born subservient to their husbands. |hyuses of Aladdin's eave are as one to ten’ I 
Weplead for the Indian, and promises are cheap- | ..., ‘fe chamic aluat ee 
ly obtained when honest intelligence pts a fork clement here would show an exten arose 
soe he ce TOS A ceed re re orl no ashlar; m0 stops 
trustful, neither have we a veil over the eyes. | —_ pa eS: Dini so xe vag 
There are wrongs in governments, in communi- és SURROUNDINGS. — 
ties, in social compacts. There is aggression) gy much for the in-doors part of it, though 
everywhere. There are gga wide-spread perhaps you would like to know that, unlikely 
cick A Series ncenaeee cs aes aAe tommy We 08 Herel. Seton Gon 
i ) : ure, inasmuch as we have arrived at those days | 
plicity in living. We can do nothing by on-) when seven women shall take hold of one man! | 
Seer Weaaers Wratten Se Ste On cae et Der svete ie 
enjoy it with dispositions irrate, passions un- | _ ac ipercaa i — = 
caubellinhd aaicadee wiséiec¥ Wites taocc. 0 te ca me - a; . “h ee - “school- 
patible, misunderstand, and have not the pene- | usc! 8 9 : os fe ei 4 F ngs fos oo | 
tration or wish to examine into causes and seek sui “gi pect pring}: ie ge 
the antidotes. We rush into snares from which | doing. Ifyoulike hammock-swinging and won't | 
there is no extrication, and berate fate for our | tell me it makes you seasick, with the sea “forty | 
gerne learn is the old motto, and, if we | miles away,” here it is for you; its rocking mo- 
cannot recast our lot, we can aullenies + spare | aa “ RR - —— —_— 
others from a similar one, and in so doing eject poke . oor f a a at a aa 
some stones from our door and exorcise the cabin poten paghery —— 
evils which, like sharpened gnats, occupy our | na a oa Hears Pid eh aoe a 1 —— 
ing. Armed forbearance is a pacificator, | capitol ee 5 ee ee | 
megs it heals outwardly, it consolidates ti | rigs ap ipa na pated pe ses 
neath and sows the fair seed of self-respect cc Pas en te te pore 
which tells sooner or later, and brings a lauda- | ig : a he 


life and limbs to a fleeting steed, and have just 
| ble increase. We cannot fold our arms and say | such a party as we are, then tell that poor man | 
'to others Be good, kind, reasonable. 


We must | so; and behold! ina jiffy, here is the ‘‘Pegasus” 
at the door, 




















him to conquer in America by reason of this 
‘*benignant” exclusion of ‘‘ foreign-born citi- 
zens” from the ‘‘fever” ‘‘almost sure to kill.” | 
He did not possess in his soul the gratitude to 


in the United States had ever honored or at all 
appreciated him, or lent him a helping hand, or 
stood by Germany in its defence of the father- 
land against the recent Napoleonic aggression. 
Nor did he once allude to his own support of | 
the Democratic nominee, so fitfully and trans- 
parently afflicted with ‘‘that most malignant of 
all moral diseases, almost sure to kill,” against 
the party which, while saving the nation, he 
himself had been adopted by, and which had 
given him, respectively, the high stations of 
brigadier, minister to Spain, major-general (af- 
ter the war, with roving commission) and United 


churches, and seem to appreciate the all-absorb- 
ing importance to them of education, religious 
no less than secular. Nor can any one doubt 
the result if the negro race only continues as 
he has thus far progressed, and does not give 
up work. No Southerner would have credited 
their present achievements as possible if they 
had been foretold as so soon coming to pass. 
The history of what the ex-slaves have wrought 
for themselves under the influence of our Chris- 
tian civilization is encouraging beyond expecta- 
tion. Of course so much remains to be accom- 
plished in their elevation that the work may be 
said to have been only commenced. But it is 
certainly cheering to see that they have started 
on the right basis, acknowledging the all but 
omnipotence of education and receiving the 
same cardinal tuition for life's battle as their 
late masters, but with dominion over men abol- 
ished. Oh, who can let the glory fade of those 
heroic men and women from the North who, fore- 
going the blessings of life at their Northern 
homes, came South and inaugurated the work 
of starting this afflicted people on their way to 
rise in life with the best of us! These teachers 
were, and are, the martyrs whose blood is the 
seed of the South redeemed, regenerated and 
disenthralled by the spirit they infused. 
A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE BEECHER CASE. 
The Beecher-Tilton scandal has been the oc- 
casion of prolific invidious comparisons here 
between the austerity of the church in the South 
and the ‘“‘latitudinarianism” of the ‘‘progressive 
spirit, the higher-law doctrine, which has been 
announced from Northern pulpits.” The South, 
in a certain sense, has felt it was avenged for all 
of Mr. Beecher’s patriotic conduct during the 
war, and for his fervid denunciations of its pe- 
culiar institution before, in his arraignment on 
the charge of adultery before the bars of pub- 
lic opinion and the civil court. Discussion of 
the trial has often been a kind of thermometer 
of the true state of persons’ feelings on the rec- 
onciliation they profess to the new order of 
things. Mr. Beecher’s letter to the Courter- 
Journal, explaining his devotion to his Southern 
friends, had better never have seen the light. 
No paper has so pushed him to the wall with 
open abuse and inuendo, nor so ingeniously, at 
times, damned him with faint praise, as this Ken- 
tucky mouthpiece. The recent editorial allu- 
sion to Mr. Beecher by the Commonwealth in 
connection with Thedore Parker suggests to me 
vividly what a different course Mr. Parker would 
have pursued had he been in Mr. Beecher’s place. 
The contrast is the most unfavorable thing that 
could be now suggested about the Plymouth 


pastor. 
ANOTHER CLERICAL DELINQUENCY. 


A most wretched revelation has come to light 
this month of the ‘‘insanity” of a noted Metho- 
dist divine doing business in Middle Tennessee. 
**A Cumberland Presbyterian minister” comes to 
the fore and pleads for mercy and says: ‘When 
I was younger than I am now I ordered some 
bad characters out of my church; I now believe 
I did wrong, and hope never to repeat it. I now 
feel that it is my duty to offer Christ to sinners 
of every hue, and tell them he is a greater 
Saviour than they are sinners.” The reason 
this minister obtrudes himself in print is ‘‘that 
in this sia the cause of Christ has been deeply 
injured.” The Rev. John W. Hanner, Senior 





States Senator. Since he has discovered that | 
President Grant is violating the constitution he 

is a Jupiter Tonans among the Southern lead- | 
ers, who are girding up their loins for the cen- 


tennial era. It would be a centennial, indeed, 





pro-slavery Democratic party, tortured and 
twisted and cut asunder like the serpent sev- 
ered, could so enfold its coils as to control the 
executive of happy, proud America, to whose 
philosophy the lightnings of heaven yielded, 
and whose patriotism ‘‘once” the temptations of 
earth could not seduce. In the indignation a 
Southern Republican naturally feels over what 


he may be pardoned for recurring to the memo- 

tizations of his youth, particularly so when 

they were his solace chiefly during the war. 
PRESTON'S HARANGUE. 

We have been so constantly reminded by our 
local Bourbon press of the utterances of Gen. 
Butler, they have been so ingeniously and ma- 
lignantly misquoted, that we Republicans were 
not so well prepared for the comments on ex- 
Gov. Preston's oration to the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as we might otherwise have 
been. Without publishing Mr. Preston's words 
or thoughts, and letting readers judge for them- 
selves of, and feel, its influence, the Bourbon 
press casts it aside as simply a card played into 
the radicals’ hands. Preston’s remarks have 
been the occasion of many abusive lines agains$ 
the radicals, of whom Wendell Phillips is the lead- 
er. The Southern cue is taken from that sweet- 
scented sheet, the 7’ribune, which, by reason of 
its past affiliations, is confided in as a spy in the 
camp of the enemy, and good authority on what- 
ever it says against those who built it up; but let 
it breathe a hint of Democratic shortcomings, 


D.D., presiding elder, was detected in the at- 
tempt to seduce a ‘‘lamb of his flock.” He is 
upwards of sixty and has preached forty years. 
He wrote a letter to a young lady ‘‘about twenty” 
which has no equal for obscenity, and in which 
he proposed her ruin. Her brother opened the 
pastor's letter and read the Songs of Solomon 
with more white-heat than generally ever falls 
toa man reading Scripture. The old minister 
promptly admitted his writing, and he was ar- 
raigned at once before an ecclesiastical court, 
which adjudged him guilty of ‘‘immorality” and 
suspended him from the ministry until he could 
be tried in propria forma. He has manifested 
the least feeling or contrition ever the want of 


headlands and more terrible gorges have become 
almost tame, and offer friendly resting-places 
and pleasant nooks for the pleasure-seekers who 
are always wandering over them. The beaches 
are longer, the country more cultivated, the pic- 
turesqueness less strongly accented, but thor- 
oughly beautiful. To me, the Clifton House, 
almost on the line between, Marblehead and 
Swampscott, is the ideal situation for a summer 
hotel. It is close by the sea, which stretches 
its front far beyond sight, but on the south, at a 
dozen or twenty miles distance, is the south 
shore, starred with light-houses to Minot’s ledge, 
and on the north the long curve and varied 
outline of Marblehead beach and neck. Back 
from the hotel stretches a cultivated farm, with 
its various crops; and the closely-mown grass 
and well-kept paths between the house and the 
shore, on one side, and the pretty little railroad 
station on the other, make walking pleasant and 
safe in the dampest days. The shore in the 
north of Swampscott and all around Marble- 

head Neck is still open to the public; a fascina- 
ting footpath leads along the edge of the bluffs, 

dipping down to the beaches, and winding among 

the rocks; low stone-walls are frequent, but 

gaps are made in them so they can be easily 

climbed; and no barred gate, no prohibition to 

trespassers, no advertisement of Private Prop- 

erty, is to be seen in all these miles of delicious 

sauntering. In Manchester it is different. Large 

private estates border the sea, and there are long 

distances between the public roads or lanes that 

lead to the water. 
THE BEACHES, ETC. 
A stranger or suimmer-boarder who lives on 
the land-side of the high ruad can only reach 
the beach and the headlands by the courtesy of 
the owners, or by deliberate trespassing. There 
is a great amount of courtesy shown; but still 
this private ownership of beaches, which is 
constantly increasing along our lovely shore, is 
a serious matter fur travellers and sight-seers. 
By law, the owners of the shore own the beach 
to low-water mark, but a few attempts to enforce 
this ownership and to exclude strangers have 
made some trouble, and excited a good deal of 
ill-feeling. 
the beach is secured to the town, and Phillips 
Beach belongs to Swampscott, and is free to 
the public. 


In special cases the ownership of 


To many people the want of woods 
on the Marblehead coast is an objection; but as 
an offset to that there are no musquitoes, while 
onthe wooded coast farther north the musquitoes 
are a nuisance, and oblige one to live in-dvors, 
behind bars, after sunset, or to keep up an active 
and constant fight with the singing torments, in 
which one cannot escape without many and seri- 
ous wounds. 
of hamamelis torm part of the summer outtit, 
and the daily bath and the evening application 
of witch-hazel are a part of the regular routine. 

FLOWERS, 
Every summer the wild-roses are a new won- 
der. 


For these regions large bottles 


FERNS, ETC. 


They grow everywhere, crowded with 
blossoms of every shade from crimson to the 
faintest blush. No flower looks more delicate 
or refined, none is more vigorous, or more dem- 
ocratic in its friendships. It fellowships with 
every neighbor; in covering stone-walls, light- 
ing up solitary places, and hiding ugly scars, it 
makes common cause with the beautiful elder, 
the treacherous ivy, the haughty thistle, the 
sweet ferns, and all the grasses within reach. 
This lovely companionship in the hedge-rows is 
saunterer. 
issex woods ferns hold carnival; the 


a source of endless delight to the 
In the 
quantity and beauty of them cannot be described. 
There 
nothing but ferns, with a road-side hedge of 
roses, and just for the time one wants nothing 
else. People who live in the country a large 
part of every year become not in the least indif- 
ferent to this wealth of beauty, but so accus- 
tomed to it that its enjoyment makes a part of 
their lives, and dues not excite them; but to one 
who lives among brick-walls all the time, and 


seems to be a sort of world’s fair of 


learns to look upon every square foot of the 





which was deplored. He said his attempt on/ common grass with gratitude, this lavish beauty 


the virtue of the young girl was the most fool- 
ish act of his life, and he wrote to her brother 
upbraiding him for his officious intermeddling 
with his letters, and charging *‘all this trouble” 
on the brother for opening his pastor's letter to 
his sister. This sounds incredible, but it was all 
proved and published in our city papers in dis- 
gusting detail. The church asks the public to 
show charity. We are reminded how weak 
human nature is at its best. The doctrines 
about eternal damnation are not alluded to much 
now. The deep humanity of Hood and Burns 
is quoted. If this fall of Dr. Hanner infuses a 
broader spirit of fellow-feeling and more charity 
for people's misfortunes in his church, then it 
will be shorn of some of its horror. It is evi- 
dent that everything possible will be attempted 


to explain and shield the act. ERNEST. 





GOSSIP NOTES: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON, 
(To the Worcester Spy.] 
THE DULL SEASON. 





then it is shown not to be accepted in Bourbon 


If you | circles, and to be merely an expedient. There | The streets are forlorn with shut-up houses; the 
| are yet a few of the same few Union men alive | large’shops are almost deserted by customers ; 
| in Nashville who during the whole of the late |there are no exhibitions of interest; and the 


war no more doubted the result than the most | 


steadtast Christian ever doubted his future; and | 
we now trust the genius of our country as being | 


| equal to any emergency that can possibly arise. delicious, and life is full of vigor and interest. 


JOHNSON AND DAVIS. | 


Tennessee is so hopelessly wedded to the Bour- 


and you are off! Do you ask | bon party that its salvation is wholly dependent on | derer, with no tics anywhere, as if the North 


ration. Slowly and furtively I ascend the stairs | nal repose, save the little chirpings which are hence much will have been gained, and still dear friend, it makes not a particle of difference ; | ward the republic. You might travel from A. 


as if afraid of disturbing something or some-! the rhythmsthereof. Sucha momentgives us a| more to win. 


body, I hardly know what, or whom; but, | 
though I scan every corner, I see nought but | 
the antiquated and mouldy furniture and the 
spiders’ webs clinging to the rafters over my 
head. The days have been when careful hands | 
have swept and kept in order the garret; but, | 
alas! they are forever still! The dust has ac- 
cumulated upon the only window which lights | 
the room, and the tall elms which shade the 
house prevent the sunlight from entering in the 
summer; consequently a twilight-gloom per- | 
vades the place, and suggests to my supersti- | 
, tious fancy the idea of intangible and shadowy | 
forms hovering near, attracted to the household | 
goods they valued so highly in life. Looking 
at my grandmother's old rocking-chair with its 
straight, high back, and its worn-out rockers, 
; she seems to come back and smile upon me as | 
she was wont in my childhood days, and my | 
| grandfather again occupies the old arm-chair, | 
‘takes me upon his knee and tells me those de- | 
lightful stories which I never may forget. Here, | 
too, is the warming-pan which it was the habit | 
| of my grandmother to bring out in wintry nights, 
‘filling it with live coals from the ample kitchen- | 
fireplace to warm her grandchildren’s beds. In 
those days we had flannel sheets in winter and 
linen in summer, all home-made, and large as 
a modern bed-spread; such monstrous feather- 
beds, too, that we little folks might have found 
a ladder quite useful in getting into bed; but 
| we gave one leap, whispered ‘‘Now I lay me,” 
; and knew nothing more till morning. 
| Inrummaging about the garret I never forget 


| 


| to look over the box of old letters, written be- | 
We possess only what we apprehend. Aman fore envelopes and postage-stamps came into | 


use, on sheets of foolscap, and sealed with 


faint conception of the wondrous self-posses- 
sion of that Spirit of the universe which holds 
every thread in his leash, is ever watchful, om- 


i 
niscient, omnipresent, yet never flurried, hur- | admissible! and dale, so fresh and romantic, that your tastes 


ried, disturbed. There is an unassailable calm 


which no physical, moral or spiritual shock can 
disintegrate. The Grand Sustainer is more than 
equal to every demand. 
of His course. 
tuous to mortal ken. There are no tangles; 
He drops no stitches. This sublime equipoise, 
the result of infinity, solidity, wisdom, power, 
beneficence, may well inspire awe, reverence, 
confidence, faith and love! There is no mis- 
take, regret, self-accusation. The plan is plain; 
the means attainable; the end sure; there is no 


He cannot be put out) 
The road is plain, however tor- | 


The contest will go on, and blessed | 
| be the brother or sister whose clear orb discerns, | 
| and clear hand effects, salutary changes! No 
| effort is really insignificant, no absolute failure | 





MINOR MA TTERS. | iy and your eye satisfied at every 
Preascre Navication Hatr-a-Centurr patty of pleasure-seekers, no matter of what 
| Aco.—The way they looked at things fifty years temperament, in Jaffrey, and you would leave it 
| ago is well illustrated by an announcement of recorded under oath, to be seen and read of all 
| the wonderful achievements in steam navigation | men, that you had found the veritable El Furei- 
| which we find in Niles's Register of July 9, 1825, dis of which the Arabs so raved in their palmy 
| It states that a safety barge, the ‘‘Lady Clinton,” | days. 


| left New York for Albany last week, towed by } 


GILMORE’S POND. 
| the steamboat ‘‘Commerce,” and the passage of | We mate ae round *‘Gilmore’s Pond,” and, 
, one hundred and sixty miles was made in twen- , '" *” aside,” I aay it ts too. bad thie Genmtifal 


;ty hours. ‘This is travelling fast enough,” | 


this town of Jaffrey, so delightfully situated | 
among the hills of New Hampshire, presents on Eine teenies oyemae of die: Sate and aeree den 
every side so much that is quiet and beautiful, | j i i 

so grand ard abounding, so diversified with kill fee erences Peeees 1) Seerenwoneaivn tre | NE Ceemeet  e  | i 

| days only in the past, that ex-President Davis | who do not take three months’ vacation can go | interestin 


had been suggested for an orator at the centen- | back and forth as often as they desire without | of fiction.” —Boston. 


sheet of water should have such a prosy, matter- | 
of-fact name, though, to be sure, some of the | 


ve 5 suaeaaepat ss Se sc uition- | says the editor, ‘‘and without the least danger.” 
ee re tee hee ee large and splendid vessel. The 
concentration, we follow down to every shade 


and degree; and, if ” dared envy any, it would aa Wg a seube p Sara agent Abrahams, of earth! It is not very far, but I 
be those who approximate nearest to this august ‘things are snug and comfortable, and the ac-| know you will wish it were farther, and you will 
condition and standard—sensitive to hear, see | commodations for sleeping are most happily ar- come away from its reedy shores with a thing 
and feel, yet never thrown off the guard ; AC- | ranged. The price of a passage in the barge | of beauty painted indelivly upon your retina. 
tive in season and out of season, still never 


iis & dnialie: te ie, eccinw. dippiiet |is $4, in the steamboat $3. The vessels are 
$ e ° - =| : ; 
Miser losses incalculable, but not for an instant | wei egos ge 4 = we sera 3h 
revengeful, appalled, discouraged! The crash egies Kade Seeree ent SP Soprone tines 
of worlds would be as moats in a sunbeam; the | by - See Properly comes une enantes. | 
side sales ait Mar sabe andes eeniatnons | This mode of travelling will become fashion- 
pyrotechnics. Only extraordinary prophecy or a sees view ie Serene eee co 
certainty could make such a state possible! No harsctiacnagendiendaionciaescprendredertnad On one of our rides we saw a beautiful rose- 
ae a cs | tow-boat the travellers are not only free from - ‘ : 
vonder that it is the despair. of humanity hung danger, but relieved of the annoying heat and, tree by the roadside putting out its fragrant 
eae a. ae with nameless ‘unpleasant motion of the steamboat.” Barge | clusters almost to your very hand; but you will 
pin i 


Heads awry, hearts | - - “ 

travelling, h ’ ; 
bleeding, backs broken, limbs paralyzed, voice | ie si ti se <n Sipe 
minus, hearing clogged, vision eclipsed, how | iti pao saisiniaca : 


could we presume to expect any exhibition of | 


| best and brightest of the genus homo are found 


Indian doesn't predominate sufficiently in that 


broad bosom in the shape of a picnic. 
we shall bave a good time! 
A BEAUTIFUL MEMENTO. 


JosePH MEETS Jacos.—No. 5 of ‘‘Scenic, man met his death by being thrown from his 


| among the Dorcasses and Daniels, the Anns and | 


| “Contoocook” Lake (I beg your pardon if the | 


spelling) is another very fine body of water, and | 
there is a promise of a good time coming on its | 
Be sure | 


J.’s home at the eastern confines to Memphis on 


the flag unless you struckagarrison. Our local 


| And wherefore not? 


This is indeed the dull season for Boston. 


occupants of the seats on the Common, where 
usually no seat is vacant, seem sleepy, or deep 
in thought. But out of the city the summer is 


I suppose everybody chooses the place he likes 
best for summer living; but it seems to a wan- 


Shore, from Lynn to Gloucester, offered more | 
attractions and conveniences for Bostonians | 
than any other region. 

THE NORTH SHORE. 


of the unhindered summer, its sights and sounds 
and odors, are ever a new marvel which thrills 
and stirs the heart. 





LITERATURE. 


The Illustrated Household Magazine, for 
August, has the excellent characteristics of its 
predecessors.—New York, Household Publish- 
ing Co. 

Hurd & Houghton have added, let us believe, 
health and longevity to the race by the publica- 
tion of How to Live Long, by W. W. Hall, M. 
D., of New York, whose excellent sayings upon 
physical, mental and moral health have long 
been current. There is wisdom in almost every 
paragraph. It is truly instructive. 

F. B. Patterson, New York, has published a 
‘flirtation edition” of Baker's Point-Lace and 
Diamonds, which is well adapted for seaside 
and summer-hotel life. If the poems do not 
interest, the clever drawings of Miss Addie 
Ledyard will. 
cover, and is tastefully presented generally. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers publish 4 Double 
Wedding, or How She was Won, by Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield, whose ‘‘Household of Bouverie” ar- 
rested the attention of the furemost critics on its 
There is great freshness and orig- 


It has a salmon-colored cloth 


appearance. 
inality in the treatment of the plot, and the 
story holds the reader fast till its completion. 


William F. Gill & Co. have been fortunate in 
securing the right to publish, in book form, Ed- 
mund Yates’s latest novel, The Stlent Witness. 
‘A Dangerous Game,” by this author, had, it 
will be rememberd, a great run last season. Of 
this novel, a critic says: ‘‘The Silent Witness 
is not only the best novel that Edmund Yates 





In the first place all these shore towns are 


Given, the sultry month of July and a ®!al opening, and curtly added: “ Why not?” undue tax on time or strength. No words can | 
: Has he not come out and | overpraise the air and theclimate; fresh, invig- | pjasure-Travel gives information in regard to 


has produced, but is in many respects the most 
g and involved of all recent displays 


Keyes’ Hand- Book of Northern and Eastern 


boldly admitted that the flag is a flag, after all, | orating, quite hot enough at noon, but always | the White and Franconia Mountains, the North- 
in a speech in Texas? Will any doubting | cool at night, and sweet with the most delicate | oy Jakes and rivers, Montreal and Quebec, and 


'blem? Even ex-President Johnson openly says 


‘‘party,” and is ready to rush to the front at any 
seeming opportunity with copious extracts from 
the glittering generalities of his messages and 
harangues. 


Verily is Tennessee favored. She tells the 


drawn out by the irresistible noonday sun, | 
There is really great 
|same general character of rocky headlands, 


| alternating with flat, sheltered beaches, safe and 
| comfortable for bathing. At Pigeon Cove the 


Thomas any longer mistrust the national em- ‘odors of flowers and grasses and trees, some lthe St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers. The 


routes of travel are concisely explained, the 


| he has hopes of his country, now that he is a some waiting to lavish their fullness on the various objects of interest are described, and 
nominal custodian. A. J. is watching and wait- | enchanting evenings. 


the book written in a graphic style. It is illus- 


ing over the border for developments in the | variety in the coast scenery, though it has the |;rateqd with numerous wood-engravings and 


maps.— Williams & Co. 
The July Bulletin of the Boston Public Li- 


| brary contains ‘‘Centennial Reading,” compris- 


; huge masses of rocks are worn by the ever- | 


| dashing waves into comparative smoothness, and 


ing notes on the ‘‘Boston Massacre,” the ‘*Tea- 
Party of December, 1773,” ‘Lexington and 


nation through her two Ex’s that there is life in| offer unequalled advantages for walking and sit- | Concord, 1775,” and the ‘Siege of Boston.” 


the old land yet. These eminent men have 
plans for the settlement of the public debt. 
They know how to extinguish it. 

But ‘‘why not” hear Jeff Davis in’76? Be- 
' cause, for one reason, he would remind us that 
there existed in the department of military jus- 
tice sufficient evidence of his complicity in the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoin to make an 
offer of $100,000 for his arrest imperative on 
jthe President. There are other ‘‘why nots?” 
| too numerous to mention. 

THE NEGRO. 
| The question whether the negro will be able 


| extent of reasonable conjecture. No one can 


ting at ease. 
‘the headlands are lower, perhaps, but wilder, 
| and the rocks, instead of being smoothed by the 
ocean, are rough and jagged, broken into caves 
anc overhanging ledges, and monstrous crea- 


‘tures that in a dim light seem crouching on | 


‘the shore, only half-conquered, and ready for 
another furious struggle with the ocean that is 
| now comparatively calm, and only teases them 
‘with a light wreath of surf-foam and a low, 
monotonous chant of victory. But one never 
‘loses the memory of what has been and what 
| will be again; there is no repose in those rough 


hardly feel like gathering them, since they tell to sustain himself in this country in competi- headlands; man has not tried to soften them; 
you it is a memorial, reverently placed there by | tion with the white race that is so active and they are still savage, and, to me, filled with a 
| stranger hands, to mark the place where a young | fierce in its pursuits is being unfolded to the kind of vague terror. It is inexpressible relief 


'to climb down their precipitous faces, or wind 


gtace and patience, to say nothing of entire | Narratives from the Bible,” by James Pincharle | carriage. Each season the sweet flowers bloom, | deny that hereabouts the colored people have along the threads of footpaths that lead from 


cheerfulness and acquiescence ? 
occasion of a wedding—affords atypical instance sunsets! Gorgeous! 


We all have something; now-and-then 





of Trieste, Austria—a pamphlet printed on the | mutely telling the touching story! And the set about for the struggle in the surest manner | them to the sunny beaches and the lower 
Don’t tell me of Italian | the human intellect could devise. They have | stretches of fields and orchards. Farther south 
of parental love and self-denial. We translate : sunsets. I never saw them, to be sure, and it | founded institutions of learning after the most| still, at Marblehead and Swampscott, these 
On Jacob finally believing that his cherished | isn’t at all likely I ever shall; so I am entirely | approved modern models. They have their! characteristics are still softer. 


The terriole 


Farther south, at Manchester, | 


| Much care has also been bestowed on the notes 
on ‘‘ornament and decoration,” bringing before 
| the general reader works of importance on or- 
| nament and decoration generally. In view of 
\the growing interest in art in the household 
| these notes will prove of value to the art-student. 

Estes & Lauriat print one of the very pleas- 
Woman's 


| 


lantest volumes of the season, A 
Ransom, by Frederick William Robinson; and 
Open Sesame! by Florence Marryatt. In the 
latter a headstrong girl marries a man whom she 
does not at first love, merely following out the 
| instructions of her father’s will. She is led to 
marry, also, in hope that her husband, who is ill, 
will soon die, and leave her to follow her own 
liking in marriage. She learns to love her hus- 
band dearly, and to believe the man whom she 
formerly loved as but a fortune-hunter. 

There is nothing dull about the August num- 
ber of the Eclectic. It opens with a serial, 
chapters 1 to 5 of ‘‘Her Dearest Foe,” by the 
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author of “The Wooing O't,” a charmingly de- 
scriptive novel. Gladstone's ‘‘Prince Consort 
and the Court of Queen Victoria” is eminently 
and discriminating. There is a 
ketch of Millais, the English 
painter, and a series of articles interesting in 
variety and style of production. The publisher, 
Pelton, and the editor, know how to keep the |i 
Eclectic bright and entertaining.—A. Williams 
has it. 

A Domestic Problem, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, is 
the expansion of a paper read before s wo.nan's 
club. The problem, to the solution of which it 
contributes, is that presented by the question: 
How can women get mental culture while at the 
same time they do not neglect their domestic 
duties? Mrs. Diaz has a clear mind and a vig- 
orous style, and what she writes is so candid 
and fair that her little volume is good reading 
for both man and woman. Certain evils in our 
ordinary household life she describes tersely and 
offers to remedy, and her suggestions are valu- 
able contributions toward a good cause. The 
hints are most valuable to all classes, particu- 
larly to the heads of families.—Boston, J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 

The interesting scries of articles, entitled 
“The Abode of Snow,” which have for several 
months been an attractive feature of Black- 
wood's Magazine, are concluded in the July 
number. ‘‘A Sketch of Canada as It now Is” 
precedes the first-mentioned paper. The re- 
maining pages are occupied by an essay on 
““Modern Scepticism and Its Fruit,” two stories, 
and a review of new books, comprising notices 
of “Renaissance in Italy,” ‘A Short History of 
the English People,” ‘‘Aristophanes’s Apology,” 
“Pilgrim Memoirs” and ‘‘Miss Angel,” a com- 
munication from Captain J. A. Grant on the 
relative claims of Speke and Livingstone as dis- 
coverers of the sources of the Nile, and an 
“‘Horatian Lyric.”—New York, Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co. 

The fourteenth volume of the Little Classics, 
and the second of the poetical selections col- 
lected under that title, conteins Lyrical Poems, 
by many standard authors, living and dead; po- 
ems familiar by name wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. A few names. will show the 
variety of thought and style to be expected where 
the ‘Locksley Hall” and “‘Lotos Eaters” of Ten- 
nyson, the ‘‘Divided” of Jean Ingelow, ‘‘ My 
Lost Youth,” by Longfellow, ‘‘The Sleeper,” by 
Poe, ‘‘I’Allegro” and ‘fl Penseroso,” by Milton, 
Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” ‘‘Lo- 
chiel’s Warning,” Whittier’s ‘‘At Port Royal,” 
‘How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,” by Browning, and many other produc- 
tions of equal value and interest, are to be found 
in asingle small volume. It is a choice com- 
pilation of delicious poetry.—Boston, Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for August, has 
the following table of contents: Physical Fea- 
tures of the Colorado Valley, by Major J. W. 
Powell; The Form of Lightning Rods, by Prof. 
John Phin; The Higher Education, by Prof. F. 
W. Clarke; On the Motions of Sound, by Prof. 
John Tyndall; Telegraphic Determination of 
Longitude, by Lieut. Com. F. M. Greene; The 
American Chipmunk, by Charles C. Abbott, M. 
D.; The Endowment of Scientific Research, by 
Richard A. Proctor; The Pyrophone, by M. 
Durant; Animal Phosphorescence; The Gla- 
ciers of Norway, by Prof. Henry M. Baird; 
Infirmities of Speech; Arctic Ice-Travel, by 
Clements R. Markham; Distribution of Atmo- 
spheric Moisture; Correspondence, Editor's 
Table, etc. The number has seldom been ex- 
celled in interest—New York, D. Appleton & 
Co.; received by A. Williams & Co. 


appreciative 
portrait and 8 


Literary Table-Talk. 

File No. 113, another of Emile Gaborian’s 
stories, is to form the fiftieth volume in Osgood's 
library of novels. 

The Little Classics are exceedingly tasteful, 
useful and readable, says the Jewish Messenger, 
and a Christian paper could not hit the mark 
better. 

A New York critic, under the torture of ‘‘mid- 
summer madness,” says Dr. Holmes’s last poem, 
Old Cambridge, ‘tis a8 wooden and rough as a 
corduroy road.” 

A Western editor is enthusiastic over Gard- 
ner's /ilustrated I/omes, apparently because, in 
his touching language, it contains a design ‘‘for 
a cosy nest for a lonely widow.” 

The London Echo finds Tyrwhitt’s Our Sketch- 
ing Club a charming and undefinabie volume, 
just the book to put in the hands of one who 
shows a decided aptitude for drawing. 

Joaquin Miller confessed to Olive Logan that 
he had never read aline either of Scott or Dick- 
ens. But he is familiar with Olive Logan’s Jn- 
separalle and Byron. When his wisdom-teeth 
come he'll read Scott and Dickens. 

Politics for Young Americans, Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff’s excellent little book, has been printed 
in raised letters for the use of the blind. If in- 
tended to furnish a copy to all who are politic- 
ally blind, or who see very badly, an immense 
edition must be printed. 

Honor is not dead yet among publishers. The 
Blackwoods of Edinburgh published a shilling- 
pamphlet, by Rev. John Caird, on ‘Religion in 
Common Life,” for which they paid him five 
hundred dollars; as it proved a great success 
they made him a present of two thousand dol- 
lars more. 

Several of the London papers detect a fine 
I[awthorne flavor in Henry James's Passionate 
Pilgrim, and other stories. The Spectator 
thinks ‘the atmosphere into which he brings us 
is not so oppressively mysterious; his humor is 
gayer.”. **The Madonna of the Future” is ‘very 
powerful and pathetic.” 

Bayard Taylor's Autumn Days in Weimar, 
in the August Atlantic, is a notably good maga- 
zine paper, and derives special interest from the 
fact that he is writing a Life of Goethe. The 


thy of their great ancestor, and merit our grati- 
tude for aiding Mr. Taylor to gain more precise 
views of Goethe's habits and home-life. 
Portugal is to a considerable extent an un- 
known country; it seems to lie outside of the 
beaten paths of travel. An Englishman, Mr. 
John Latouche, has just published in London, 


Mr. E. C. Stedman is putting the finishing 


The London Spectator styles the late Prof. 


Cairnes ‘the most accomplished and the ablest 
of living economists,” and adds that ‘‘le was 
much more than an economist, a politician of 
very great breadth and grasp of thought. His 
book on The Slave Power did more at the time 
of tie American civil war to turn the intellec- 
tual elements in English society against the 
South than any other literary effort of the pe- 
riod. His type of mind was even better suited 
to the successful study of political economy 
than that of his friend, John Stuart Mill, him- 
self, who, with his usual generosity, was the 
first to recognize Prof. Cairnes’s higher power.” 
The tributes paid to Prof. Cairnes will, we hope, 
lead many to read with deeper interest his works 
on Political Economy lately published in this 


country. 


Mr. Whipple is one of the few writers who 


never give us quite books enough. The best 
American readers are always eager for more of 
his critica] essays. 
admitting analysis of character he is especially 
strong. He is preparing for Harper's Maga- 


On themes of literature and 


gine a paper on the century's progress in Amer- 


can literature, and also for next winter's lecture 
season a lecture on the same subject, sketching 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin as 
giving the two-fold tendencies of American lit- 
erature, and treating of such authors as Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Webster and Calhoun, among 
statesmen; Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Willis, Holmes, Lowell and Emerson, 
among poets; Cooper, Hawthorne and Mrs. 


Stowe, among novelists; and Irving, Poe, 
Bayard Taylor and Brete Harte, among general 


writers. 
Names and facts suffer a sea change in cross- 


ing from here to Ireland. Solicitor Joynt of 
Dublin, whom we blush not to have heard of 


before, in a recent speech at a dinner to Alder- 
man Cole of New York, remarked in an off-hand 
way that “Mr. James Russell Lowell, the author 
of the ‘Biglow Papers,’ is an American press- 
man, and refused the highest diplomatic honors. 
(Hear, hear!] Mr. James Cullen Bryant was 
lately crowned in the capital of his country, as 


his country’s laureate, with honors which re- 


minded one of the times of Petrarch [cheers], 
and he bas been, and is still, a hard-working 
member of the American press. 
able author of the ‘Heathen Chinee,’ Mr. John 
Greenteaf Whittier, is the editor of an Ameri- 
can journal, and I hope will yet rival and sur- 
pass those compositions of a more serious char- 
acter which entitle him to be better known in 
this country [cheers]; and I believe I am not 
wrong in supposing that the name of Longfel- 
low, itself a household word in this country, was 
associated with the American press. [Cheers. ]” 
Cheers, but not inebriates. 
Joynt. 

Mommsen’s /istory of Rome calls forth from 
the Pall Mall Gazette a comprehensive eulogi- 
um which can but please the great German stu- 


dent, and which pretty plainly points out one set 


of books that we must find ways and means to 
procure, if we have them not already: ‘Dr. 


Mommsen is the latest scholar who has ac- 


quired European distinction by writing on Ro- 
man history. But he is much more than a 
scholar. He is a man of genius, of great orig- 
inal force, and daring to the extreme in his use 
of it; a philosopher in his power of reproducing 
men; witty, with a dash of poetic fancy; and 
humorous, after a dry, sarcastic fashion, which, 
combined with his erudition, recalls Scott's Old- 
bucks and Bradwardines. 


best pieces of biographical delineation that this 


century has produced. Dr. Mommsen’s style 
neither 


of character-drawing is his own. He 
reveals a face by lightning flashes, like Carlyle, 
nor sets it in a framework of epigrammatic oil 
lamps, like Lamartine; nor dashes it off by 
bold crayon strokea, like Macaulay. But his 
keen and rather naturally satirical genius soft- 
ens in the presence of what he admires. He 
analyzes skillfully, describes with fine pencil 
lines, and colors with a touch that is not too 
warm, and yet quite warm enough to give the 
hues of life.” 





Rev. Robert Collyer on “ Elijah’s 


Complaint and Cure.” 


a 
A MIDSUMMER HOLLIS-STREET CHURCH DIS- 
ECOURSE. get 

The preacher's text was 1 Kings xix., 4: ‘He 
went a day’s journey into the wilderness and 
came and sat down under a juniper-tree, and 
requested for himself that he might die.” In 
beginning, he described Elijah’s condition, 
wearied with his long fight with a bad king, a dis- 
tracted kingdom, a church given over to idolatry, 
and he had won. So, he said, if success could 
have piled up materials for living, he should have 
prayed for life instead of death. It was borne 
in upon him that there was to be a three years’ 
drought, and he must go and live by a running 
brook. He followed the inward light and he was 
provided for. He seemed to have lived much 
like a hermit of the middle ages, fed by the ra- 
vens, as our translation says, and as the com- 


mentators generally teach. But brave old Adam 
Clarke, who loves to slip in a bit of heresy for 
the truth’s sake whenever he can, has a curious 
note on this passage, in which he shows that the 
word orebim we have translated ‘‘ravens” may 
just as well be translated the people of Orbo, a 
town not far from Elijah’s hermitage. 
argues on the miracle that as the raven is really 
an unclean bird the argument for the miracle 
proves too much, for the birds would have to 
steal their food, if it was clean, from some hap- 
less person's table; then they would have to 
show a miracle of self-denial in not eating it, 
and then another ‘of courage in getting and 
bringing it to the right man. 
he is, and as Orthodox as he can make himself, 
Clarke rejects the theory of the birds for that of 
the kindly folks in the little town, who did for 
the holy man what people have been doing for 


Ie also 


So, Methodist as 


and the Putnams promise to reprint here, 7’rav-| such men time out of mind. So it was again 


els in Portugal, which the Spectator says are de- 
lightfully written. It says “his book is as fair 
as it is pleasant, as full of information as it is 
sparkling with humor.” 

Mr. Allibone, who has done eo great service 
by preparing his Dictionary of Authors, will 
publish in the fall Prose Quotations from Soc- 
ratesto Macaulay. He promises indexes, which 
are admirable helps if well prepared. But we 
have sometimes doubted whether, with all his 
zeal for indexes, Mr. Allibone understands how 
to make them. An index is not necessarily val- 
uable in proportion to the space it occupies. 

An English critic says the reading of Mr. 
Blackmore's stories, Alice Lorraine, Lorna 
Doone and The Maid of Sker, has very much 
the effect of sitting ina field of new-mown hay, 
or catching the first scent of early strawberries. 








when the brook ran dry and the old inward 
voice bid him go to a city of Sidon. 
Clarke maintains the miracle of the barrel of 
meal and the jar of oil. 
mine used to say, Why resort toa miracle to 
account for what is perfectly natural and beau- 
tiful without one? 
that the people were as generous and thoughtful 
as those of Orbo, and learning that the good 
man had come to stay among them, and was de- 
pendent upon this poor woman, why should they 
not take care that the barrel of meal did not fail 
or the cruise of oil run dry? 


Here Dr. 


But a wise friend of 


Why should we not believe 


A man follows the inward light in a shallow, 


untoward era; it guides him through a famine, 
it cheers him with the sound of abundance of 
rain when the whole world about him is in de- 
spair at the dryness. 
he = pour the flood of his life through a sick 
ehi'd. 
brooding spirit is filled with the conviction that 
he can face the whole force of false teachers 
.| with God at hie side, and then there turns out 


He has an impression that 


In one way or another his pained and 


it is, perhaps, one great charm in his stories to be a perfect vietory along the whole line, and 
- 7 ? 


that his silence is always so much greater than 


then he runs away from the wrath of a woman, 


his speech; he is content, after the manner of | Sit8 down in the wilderness and cries out, ‘Jt ja 


men who are much alone with nature, to sug: | 
gest without exhausting his subject. The Spee- 
tator's advice would be that everybody who can 
appreciate delightful stories should read Mr. 
Biackmare’s. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. have prepared heliotypes 
of Hogarth’s very striking engravings, which 
have long held the place of classics in art. 
Fach picture is accompanied by explanatory 
letter-press, though many a scene is painfully 
or ludicrously distinct in its representation of 
the vices and follies of mankind, and no more 
needs explanation than a flash of hghtning. 
These Hogarths are to be sold by subscription. 
Osgood & Co. haye alsoin hand the masterpieces 
ot Canova, which they propose to heliotype so 
that all may enjoy what have heretofore been 
the possession of comparatively few. 








in his method of life. 
earlier Luther, before he found a wise, whole- 
some, cheerful Katherine at last, to see to him 
body and soul, to hustle him out of his study 
and make him eat his dinner like a man, and toj g 
see it'was euch a dinner as he ought to eat. 
Elijah had no Katherine, no home, no children, 
no music. 
ing, and bread and flesh in the evening b 

brook, and oil and flour and oil and doa eB “ag 
ropteh, and a lonely man in a lott brooding for- 
ever over a@ great trouble, and then one long 
awful day on Carmel, and then a cry, ‘*O Lord 
take away my life.” f : 
that the man did not take care of himself in the 
— first thing we have to see to—nieat and 

rink. 


tert was too much alone. 
that he ought to have taken a wife as Lut! 
did, and filled bis home with the pleasant racket 


enough; now, O Lord, take away my life!" 


One great cause for Elijah’s despondency was 
It was the story of an 


It was bread and flesh in the morn- 


Here is the first lesson, 


I have already hinted what the second trouble 
I do not mean 


The inimit- 


The time is out of 


His elaborate por- 
trait of Cesar is, we venture to say, one of the 


of chijdren. If, indeed, he had happened to 
find such a wife as Banyan found, he would 


touches on his forthcoming volume upon - have found a woman who would have doubled 
Victorian Poets. He takes the greatest inter- |), courage to do and of patience to bear, like 
est in all the details of the book, mechanical as | that white-haired woman in Brooklyn. 

well as literary, and is properly ambitious to 
have it in every respect a perfect piece of work. 
The original plan has been extended so as tO) society and companionship are the natural and 
nclade the minor British poets of the last forty 
years, with statistics, notes, etc., so that, in ad- 
dition to its value as acute and elegant criticism, 
it will supply a want long felt in the library 48/1, whom be could really open his mind and ap- 
a guide-book to the entire range of British poe- 
try during the present reign. An English edi- 
tion of the work will be issued under the super- 
vision of Mr. M. D. Conway. 


Here, 
however, is a clear truth, that no good man is 
as good as two, and no two as ten or twelve. 
It is the open search of Christ and his apostles. 


healthful state of man. It was when Jesus was 
alone in the wilderness that he was tempted by 
the devil as never even in Nazareth, and Elijah 
was alone for three years, without a human being 


peal to in his troubles, and then he cried, when 
he had told the man who waited on him to stay 
back, “O Lord, take away my life.” 
But there was another reason, aud that was a 
certain sense in the man, these three years, that 
he was the only man there was in the world of 
any account; that if he was not on the watch 
there would be no watchman, no witness for 
od; and so the great cause would go down the 
moment he let go. Now this was of itself a 
fearful state of mind, a fearful strain, growing 
always intenser in its pressure on his heart and 
brain, kindling at last into fever fire in that great 
day on Carmel, and then his nature gave way 
and he found he must quit or die. But like all 
such men, I suppose, he did not know how to 
quit; the intolerable tension of the soul was 
kept up when the body had given out. He 
could not give up until the word came from 
above, but he could ask that the word might 
come. It is well worth our while again to watch 
what came of the trouble, how the man got out 
of it; and how it all ended. Here first is na- 
ture trying with all her skill to repair the ma- 
terial damage betore the spiritual repair can be 
thoughtof. She puts him to sleep, and when he 
wakes up there is food for him of the best, as 
we may well believe, for it was an angel that 
baked the cake and served it. Now an angel is 
simply a messenger of God, human or divine, 
personal or elemental, and there are all sorts of 
angels in our Bible, as there are in our life, so 
we may well understand that this was the angel 
that makes good bread for hungry, fainting and 
dyspeptic prophets. Well, he eats the bread, 
and what does he do? He does what thousands 
of ministers of God with shattered nerves and 
weak stomachs, and a cloud over their vision, 
should do in their vacation. He goes to sleep 
again, and then again he wakes to find more 
bread, fresh and sweet, and he eats again and 
drinks clear water, and so by eating and drink- 
ing and sleeping he feels by-and-bye like a new 
man. This is the first thing that God does for 
the poor sick child, and then when he is better 
in body he heals his mind. He whispers to him 
that this brooding fear that everything rests on 
his poor bending shoulders and centers in his 
frail life is all a mistake. He tells him that 
there are seven thousand men he has never 
heard of who can be counted in, and that the 
world is not so bad or he so good as he thinks. 
And so this is the truth about the causes and 
the cure of the prophet’s despair, and this is the 
lesson it brings to you and me—first, we must 
take care of the body, what we eat and what we 
drink and in what method we are clothed. Then 
we must learn this lesson—that we are not 80 
indispensable as we think we are. If we can 
afford to rest, the balance of mankind can afford 
to letus rest. Finally, we must not count our 
dismal days when they come of any great ac- 
count, except as a scourge that may drive us 
back to good, bright, wholesome days and teach 
us how to live to a better purpose. 





Boston and ‘Marblehead. 





see 
A BROOKLYN MINISTER’S VACATION, 


NOTES FROM REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK ON REST 
AND RECREATION IN THE OLD BAY STATE. 


Marblehead is only sixteen miles from Boston, 
but these summer days it has seem:d a thou- 
sand miles at least from that beautiful and enter- 
prising town. How beautiful it is some of our 
Brooklyn people discovered for the first time at 
the recent centennial celebration, A few days 
since it seemed to be consciously resting from 
that great event with conscious self-approval, 
though it may be that I imputed my subjective 
dolce far niente to the stately houses and the 
handsome thoroughfares. The architectural 
center of the city is evidently going to be far 
out on the Back Bay lands, where the new “Old 
South” and the Chauncy Hall school and Dr. 
Robbins’s new Unitarian church and Phillips 
Brooks’s new church and the great Art Museum 
all display their rival beauties, while Dr. Lo- 
throp’s new church lifts its richly-decorated 
tower only a few rods away. The Art Museum 
bears evidence of an immense amount of faithful 
work. Many of the details of ornament are 
exquisitely beautiful, but the total effect prom- 
ises to be rather disagreeaole, thanks to the free 
use that has been made of certain oranye-col- 
ored tiles. Phillips Brooks’s new church is go- 
ing to be a marvel of loveliness. ‘‘Not a whit 
better than he deserves,” I said in my heart 
when, having seen the church a few days later, 
I saw and heard the preacher for the first time. 
After all that J had heard of his fine looks my 
impressions were not a little disappointing, He 
has a truly aldermanic paunch and a certain 
unctuous roll suggestive of a more ecclesiastical 
and less manly type of character than we know 
him to possess. But his words were as direct 
as the best rifle-shot at Creedmoor. As Emer- 
son says of Napoleon: ‘‘He would s‘ orten a 
straight line to come at his point.” And what 
he has to say he says with marvellous rapidity. 
The words come racing after each other. You 
get the impression of tremendous force and 
earnestness. 1 have seldom been impressed so 
pleasantly. Ido not wonder that the old church 
wasn’t big enough. I hope the new once will 
soon be outgrown, and that then he will come to 
Brooklyn. 

There is one thing about Boston that I covet 
more than its swell-fronts and handsome church- 
es, and that is its old quiet nooks and corners. 
I thought I knew them pretty well, but my 
friend took me to several I had never seen be- 
fore. They are places that make you think of 
Charles Lamb and Charles Dickens, and of all 
the pleasant books you have ever read. My 
friend was busy with a project which some of 
our Brooklyn people may like to imitate—a plan 
for sending out poor children into the country 
for visits of a week or ten days. Appeals had 
been sent out through country clergymen, and 
the response had been surprisingly prompt and 
gratifying. 

But it was Marblehead you wanted me to 
write, not Boston. The new railroad from the 
latter to the former place makes a much pleas- 
anter approach than the{ old one to the quaint 
old town. This new road diverges at Swamp- 
scott, so that now there is hardly a rod that 
doesn’t yield a glimpse of the Atlantic. From 
Swampscott to Marblehead the distance is only 
four miles, The way is through pleasant farms, 
one of which was the site selected fora Univer- 
sity before John Harvard's famous gift. Jt is 
rather difficult to think of Marblehead as a uni- 
versity town, but the situation would certainly 
have been infinitely preferable to the hot and flat 
and dusty plain which bore away the prize. I 
said the old town seemed at least a thousand 
miles away from Boston. Somehow it seems 
further off than usual this year. For many 
years it has not been so quiet, It has relapsed 
in part into the delightful dullness of its condi- 
tion before the shoe business and the rout of 
pleasure-seekers broke in upon its ‘‘general fla- 
vor of mild decay.” Some days I find myself 
almost alone upon the clear, deep water that 
makes in along these rugged and precipitous 
shores, The town is dying a sort of second 
death. JI might say a third. Its mercantile pros- 
perity was the first to go. The only souvenirs 
of that are the huge old warehouses along the 
wharves and the fine old houses built a century 
and a half ago, when the harbor used to throng 
with vessels lading for Spanish ports. The fish- 
ing interest followed the mercantile. A century 
ago there used to be hundreds of fishing schoon- 
ers going to the banks of Newfoundland for two 
and three trips, consuming all the year except 
the months of January and February. In 1850 
there were more than fifty left, Now there are 
notascore. The first of these is just in from 
her first trip. The ‘twashing out” of the fish 
is as picturesque a sight 9s one would care to 
see, and for myself I must confess I like—it 
may be only through the force of old associa- 
tions—the driny, fishy odor that salates my nose 
as I row past the storm-bleached vessel, lifting 
her barnacle-crusted sides more and more out 
of the water as her cargo is discharged. It is 
rather a pity that this second death of the old 
town was not the last; that a spurt of manufac- 
turing had to intervene between that and the 
final dissolution. For the old fishing town 
would have affurded a much more substantial 
and picturesque basis of dullness and decay 
than the smart manufactories which now crowd 
about the railroad station. These in their turn 
now show signs of decadence, and on what the 
future een, of the town is to consist is 
very doubtful. It has been growing less and 


eatest were Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the 
feckaraten, and General Glover. The tomb 
of the latter is on the “Old Hill,” and if ever I 


with Brooklyn 
my hand on the great marble slab that records 
the dignities and virtues of the Revolutionary 
hero. For he it was who, on the night of August 


River, 9000 men, with their belongings, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. I can but think that 


Wallabout flats, covering his musket with his 
body to shield it from the drenching rain. 

But I like to go to the “Old Hill” for other 
reasons than because Gen. Glover is buried 
there. It is a rocky hill close by the sea, with 
scant enough soil to dig the graves in, with 
moss-grown slabs that date two centuries back, 
all overgrown with such red wild-roses that the 
heart of summer seems to have expressed its 
ruddiest drops into them. Here used to stand 
the church, its window-panes, before the days 
of putty, rattling merrily in the east wind and 
interfering not a little with Parson Cheever's 


hortations. This is a good place to sit and 
watch the ships sailing across the bay and feel 
the pathos of our inevitable mortality. 


our women poets sings. I think that [am pleased 
as easily. ‘l'o row, to row, and still to row, not 
too energetically, is joy enough for me. This 
morning I had six miles of it, the water calm 
and beautiful, the purple rocks contrasting very 
pleasantly with the living green of the well- 
cultivated farms, great piles of cloud heaped up 
against the south, here-and-there a fisherman 
tending his net or trap, the half-tide toying with 


along my dory’s side contracting and expanding 
their exquisite fringes so lazily that they seemed 
to be in conscious sympathy with me. These 
things are good enough for me. ai 

The charm of old associations blends with 
every scene. The aroma of my childhood and 
my youth exhales from every spot. Here isthe 
place called ‘‘Molly’s” where we boys used to 
go in bathing six or eight, sometimes a dozen, 
times a day. Could I row past it this morning 
and not recall the time when ‘‘Old Floyd Ire- 
son,” nearly twenty of whose years overlapped 
mine, confiscated my new straw-hat, supposing 
it had been abandoned, and the race I had after 
him with my big cousin, both of us in puris 
naturalibus, across the new-cut marsh—‘‘mash” 
we called it then? And this very morning I in- 
troduced my children to aman who was busy 
with his lobster-traps but for whose timely aid 
I should never have written you this letter. I 
told him truly that on the whole I was very 
glad he fished me up and coaxed life back again 
into my exanimated body. I should hardly ex- 
pect an utter stranger to these parts to enjoy 
himself as much asI do. But the older I grow 
and the more I see of other places famous for 
their beauty the more am I persuaded that I 
have yet to see any other place that borders on 
the sea which can compare with this for varied 
and fascinating interest. Let no one come and 
stay a day or two and go away and say I have 
not spoken truly. To really know the power 
and beauty of the sea, its ‘‘arts and sorceries,” 
one tiust come and sit down with it for many 
days and weeks together. Then some day, or 
some half-hour, when earth and sea and atmos- 
phere conspire together, you are caught up into 
a sudden heaven of delight never to be forgot- 
ten. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1875. 














Hon. Thomas Talbot. 

The friends of our late acting-governor have 
opened a headquarters in this city, and, believ- 
ing that he can poll more votes in the next elec- 
tion, if nominated, than any other candidate be- 
fore the people, will do all that lies in their 
power to secure for him the Republican nomi- 
nation. This is frank and manly, and deserves 
the kindliest good-will. Gov. Talbot is a man 
of whom, personally, the most generous words 
may be said—of large experience in public af- 
fairs, excellent business qualifications, unsullied 
integrity, and courageous decision. If nomi- 
nated and elected he would honor the position, 
and continue the traditions of the State fur cred- 
itable administration of its high office. Should 
he be nominated he will have our heartiest ef- 
forts to secure his election. Wehave expressed 
a preference, however, for the name of Alexan- 
der H. Rice in this canvass because we have 
deemed something was learned by the results 
of last year’s contest. We found towns in this 
State that never faltered in their support of the 
prohibitory principle allowing so worthy a can- 
didate as Mr. Talbot to go out from them with 
only a beggarly plurality, when before they had 
given large majorities. Allthrough Worcester, 
Hampshire and Franklin counties, where we 
supposed the steady-going, moral and religious 
people would be found constant, Mr. Talbot was 
neglected as though he had rendered no service 
to one of the greatest causes, and was not one 
of the worthiest of men. We came to the con- 
clusion, with his defeat, that the people of this 
State were indifferent to the prohibitory law. 
Surely the issue was never more distinctly pre- 
sented, and the people preferred Gaston and li- 
cense to Talbot and prohibition. They are now 
testing the efficacy of their new method of deal- 
ing with the liquor question, and we do not 
think they will at present change their policy. 
So, it seems to us unwise to present Gov. Tal- 
bot to their immediate attention if there are any 
other issues in the approaching canvass. We 
think there are such, conspicuous among which 
is the position Massachusetts shall hold to na- 
tional politics. We are for the continued su- 
premacy of the Republican party, and we desire 
the great contest of 1876 shall be opened auspi- 
ciously by the resturation of all the Republican 
States to their proper standing, nationally con- 
sidered. Massachusetts has something to do in 
this direction. We subordinate all side-ques- 
tions to the paramount one of an old-fashioned 
Republican majority of from thirty to fifty thou- 
sand this year, to be swelled to seventy-five 
thousand next year. Whoever can do this most 
effectually is our man for this year. Looking 
the field all over, we believe Mr. Rice has the 
elements within himself and through his asso- 
ciations and influences to secure for the Repub- 
lican party the largest attainable majority. For 
the reasons we have suggested, therefore, we 
are for Mr. Rice against the field. Gov. Talbot 
is not to be forgotten by the peonle of the State 





The Beginning of the Financial End. 
The business world has had another sensa- 
tion the past week, in the failure of the promi- 
nent banking-house of Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
of New York, with correspondence and ramifi- 
cations wherever mercantile credit extends. It 
had been a bold speculator in cotton and other 
staples, and the dull markets, with the fall in 
prices, brought it where all similar concerns 
sooner or later reach—bankruptcy. Travellers’ 
letters-of-credit were a conspicuous feature of 
its business, and consequently numerous Ameri- 
cans now abroad will seriously feel the absorp- 
tion of their funds, placed with them in full 
confidence of their soundness, and on which 
they relied for the expenses of their journeys. 
Such treatment of confiding creditors is shame- 
ful in the eyes of every honorable European, 
and should be in those of Americans. It makes 
our nationality despised everywhere abroad. 

A peculiarity of this failure is that it stands 
alone, without bringing down any other house. 
This shows that the business community is in a 
much more healthful condition than it was in 
1857, when the failure of the Ohio Loan and 











less quaint and picturesque every year as far 
back as I can remember. 


very little of their precious deviousness and 
ngularity; they make many a circumbendibus 
as gueer as ever. And many of the fine old 
houses still remain, some of them getting more 
anJ more famous every day in these centennial 
times, for Marblehead wa sa famous town in "76, 
and is still proudly conscious of its honorable 
history. Some time next May it will celebrate 
ite centennial, choosing as a nucleus the most 
dramatic, if not the most significant, event in its 
Revolutionary history—the victory and death of 
Captain James Mugford, who sailed out from 
here and captured a great British transport, 
with 1500 barrels of much-needed powder, and 
other things on board, carried her into Boston, 
and then lost his life while trying to fight his 
way out again through the British fleet. The 
old town will weave with Mugford’s fame the 











But many elements | we are still 


fame of all her other heroes, among whom the | it owes but very little; and, consequently, it can 


We trust that one of the effects of this failure 


legitimate channels of regular trade. Every 
manufacturer, every master-mechanic, every 
trader upon the street, will teel stronger and 
more buoyant to pursue his business after such 
a breakdown of a speculating concern. If the 
banks are disposed to promote a healthful con- 


their money to suck parties, and refusing it to 


those giant cuncerns which absorb millions sim- 
ply to push hazardous ventures. 


careful and honest deal.ng. 


sults, far from being an unmixed evil. 





———e 


Mr. John Morrissey, Statesman. 


chems of Tammany. 
But this, perhaps, is of no consequence. 


politics of New York for many years. 


credit for. 


it in the nation. 


sibility of beating Dix. 


their heads. 


he did heavily. 


purse. 
plan the proximate proceedings. 
ing the author of the plan. 


ster as John in the coming contests. 


against Dix. 
wires as well as hold the reina. 


the fight go on! The public cannot suffer. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Royal Engineers. 


Governor. 


sent away from the Province the whole of the 


militia and succeeded in suppressing the rebel- 


the conduct of his administration and the severe 
measures he had taken against the rebels. 
his services in quelling the latter he was created 
a baronet, and received the thanks of the Leg- 
islatures of Upper Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. He was made an imperial 
Privy Counsellor in 1867. He was an author 
of some note, his works comprising ‘‘Rough 
Sketches of a Journey Across the Pampas,” 
‘‘Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” *‘Life 
of Bruce,” ‘‘The Emigrant,” ‘‘Stokers and 
Pokers,” ‘‘Defenceless State of Great Britain,” 
“A Fagot of French Sticks,” ‘A Fortnight in 
Ireland,” ‘“‘The Horse and his Rider,” ‘‘The 


Trust Fund Co. made such havoc among monied | Royal Engineer,” etc. 
institutions, or in 1873, when Jay Cooke & Co. 


precipitated the panic from the effects of which age : : 
suffering. Indeed, we have been | celient and much-sutfering woman died at Syra- | criminal lawyers to fasten it upon him better 


Of qnaieronee wait eaveere 0? ene Nee ott ! going down to hard bottom since this last disas- | cuse, on Monday last, at the age of forty-eight. than he has done. His acknowledgments and 
ter with such deliberate gait that we may say it | She has long been victimized by consumption, self-reproaches, which every true man acknowl- 
has been quite reached. This is shown in the | but has fought against the disease with heroic | edges and makes, are in this case perverted, and 
fact that the failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co. | fortitude. She was born in Syracuse and raised the perversions used as capital. Why should 
affects few other concerns. The bysiness world| amid the most humble surrouadings. Her edu- | he not go clear until proved guilty! The proof 
has learned some seyere Jessons the past two | cational adyantages were so slight that her syb- fails, but still he ig treated as guilty! This is 
years, chief of which is that it has overtraded | sequent reputation as a lecturer, preacher apd | hardly within the 
and overlived, and that the period of inflation | writer appears all the more astonishing. At an 
and extravagance has passed. Every sensible | early age she was married to a man superior to 
man has lately been considering how he can | her in station, and from this time she began that 
keep his expenses down in order to lessen his | splendid work of self-education which was nat 
liabilities ; and while he has been pondering the | to cease until death barred her further progress, | $150,000 had been offered for ten shares of the 
problem he has had no disposition to incur fresh | Mr. M. D. Conway was one of those who inter- | New York Times. At this rate the whole pa- 
responsibilities. The consequence is that while | ested himself in her aspirations and assisted | per, independent of real estate, has a valuation 
the business world is dall and, relatively, “poor,” per in her task. Her marriage proved an un-! of $1,500,000. 


Deata or Mrs. Cetia Burceignu.—This ex- 














dition of affairs they can do it by letting out| over by Samuel J. May. 


In such a 
general and particular applications and final ex- | course, too, an impulse is given to the equliza- 
tion of currency and specie, and will hasten the 
day of the resumption of payment of the latter— 
“It is not much that makes me glad,” one of which, in itself, will be an augury of sound, 
The failure of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. is, therefore, in its re- 


The ancient and most worthy society of Tam- 
many of the city of New York, which takes upon 
the rock-weeds, brown and gold, the jelly-fish | itself the duty of regulating city, State and na- 
tional politics, has comeluded to dispense, fur 
the present, with the services and influence of 
the distinguished orator whose name stands at 
the head of this article, having, at a late meet- 
ing, voted to expel him and strike his name from 
the rolls. This by some is regarded as a heavy 
blow at the honorable John, and perhaps it may 
be; but the man who has been hit by Sullivan 
without being knocked off his pins, and who did 
not allow a nose out of joint to interfere with 
his holding up his head in Congress among the 
best of them, standing, as he did, on the moral 
perpendicular of his statesmanship rather than 
his profession—which has no such perpendicu- 
lar—is not likely to be entirely used up by such 
a proceeding on the part of the saints and sa- 


The 
ingratitude of the thing is what astounds us. 
The honorable John has been a power in the 
He has 
had a great following in the persons of the Irish 
voters, who know him for ‘‘a true brick.” He 
has spent a deal of money to carry elections— 
and no matter about the way he got it; that may 
be as meritorious as any of his actions, for much 
of it was won from silly Republicans in bets on 
elections, so that their own money was really 
made to contribute to the defeat of their cause— 
and he has supplied more brains to the party 
than they are willing at present to give him 
He is the man who brought out Til- 
den for Governor, and Tilden has not only saved 
the party in the State, but he proposes to save 
He did more than this—he 
made Tilden believe in himself, and in the pos- 
He showed the mana- 
gers of Tammany that in the then coudition 
of political affairs to beat Dix, the candidate 
against him must be of equal respectability. 
This astounding fact they had not comprehend- 
ed; and to such a degree of obtuseness had they 
arrived that only the solid strokes of the most 
powerful pugilist in the land could beat it into 
It is much to the credit of John 
that he saw this, and a good deal of money in 
his pocket that he was willing to bet on it, which 
Many of our politicians are 
afraid to risk anything on their opinions, except 
the welfare of the country—that they stake 
without reserve or compunction; but John is 
willing to back his decisions with his dollars; 
and his patriotism is sustained manfully by his 


Now, having availed themselves of the brains, 
the influence, and the money, of the great banker 
of Saratoga, they want him to step down and 
out, while they divide the present plunder and 
Having got 
into power by playing the game of respecta- 
bility, they propose to purge the party by eject- 
They like the game 
as played last fall, but do not want such a game- 
A pure 
party must ignore gamblers to retain its respec- 
tability ; and so they politely ask John Morris- 
sey to make a personal application of his theory 
as illustrated in the success of Tilden running 
The respectables must pull the 
John is re- 
minded that notwithstanding his many immer- 
sions in pools, he is still unclean; and respecta- 
bility as a winning card must be handled by 
whiter digits, if not more deft. The Wickhams 
and Fitz-Jolins have therefore given John fits, 
or think they have, and the prospect now is that 
the scrimmage will be beautiful to behold. Let 


Sir Francis Heav.—A recent cable tele- 
gram brought the news of the death of this 
gentleman, formerly Governor of Canada, he 
who had to deal with the insurrection of 1837. 
He was born at Hermitage, near Rochester, 
England, and first served as an officer in the 
In 1825, while holding the 
rank of captain, he was etigaged to superintend 
some gold and silver mines on the River Plate, 
and on his way there crossed the Pampas Le- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Chili, a narrative of 
which journey he afterwards published. In 
1835, while holding the position of Assistant 
Commissary in the army, he, at the urgent re- 
quest of Lord Glenelg, accepted the Governor- 
ship of Upper Canada. On his appointment he 
declared that he was resolved to maintain the 
old order of things; that an elective Legislative 
Council could not be granted; and that the 
Crown reserves could not be abandoned except 
on condition of an adequate and permanent 
Civil List being voted. The Assembly hereupon 
stopped the supplies, and was dissolved, the 
result of the dissolution being in favor of the 
The insurrection of 1837 followed 
in consequence of his alleged arbitrary conduct, 
and as, confident in his own resources, he had 


Queen's army, he put himself at the head of the 


lion. . In 1838 he resigned his post and, return- 
ing to England, wrote a ‘‘narrative” justifying 


For 


pri et 'cep t ie emser ie 








happy one, and was ended by adivorce. Ler 


hear of great failures with complacently, know- | second marriage was to Chauncey Burr. It 
ing that few houses will be affected, and that it|was during this second marriage that she 


wanted to be ie in mystical communication | i8 the consequence of undue extension—in all| began to publish many little poetic effusions 
should go down there and put | probability of reckless speculation—while a new 


in various publications, some of which tound 


chapter in wisdom of management is given them. | numerous admirers. This union, however, was 


also destined to prove unfortunate to the par- 


29, 1776, with his regiment of Marblehead fish- | Will be to induce the banks to give up the prac- | ties who contracted it, and was sundered by a 
ermen, ferried the American army over East | tice of holding their funds, seduced by the high 


divorce. She still retained hope enough in the 


rates offered, to accommodate speculators, and | possibility of a happy marriage-relation to give 
night the greatest in the history of Marblehead. that the capital of the country, which has been | her hand some ten years ago to Mr. William H. 


I know that I for one am very proud of the an- | kept back from legitimate business, will flow | Burleigh, the gifted poct and ardent anti-slavery 
cestor that I had there, who lay all night on the | where it rightly belongs, in the moderate and 


and woman-suffrage reformer, in Brooklyn. 
This last union was marked with great happi- 
ness. Her best efforts date from this time. 
She travelled through the country delivering 
lectures on reformatory subjects. In 1872 she 
received a call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church in Brooklyn, Conn., previously presided 
A vear before, her 
husband had died in Brouklyn. His death was 
a great blow to her, and one from which she 
never fully recovered. In 1872 she collected 
her husband's poems and published them with 
an introduction under her own name. ‘Two 
years ago she gave up her pastorate on account 
of failing health, and has since been in charge 
of a devoted friend, Miss Hubbard, at Syracuse. 
Mrs. Burleigh was the founder of the Brooklyn 
Woman's Club and vice-president of the New 
York Sorosis. Her demise will excite keen re- 
grets among a wide circle of friends. In this 
city she preached acceptably on several occa- 
sions to the Twenty-eighth Congregational So- 
ciety, and was always welcomed by the Woman's 
Club and personal friends with great cordiality. 





Tue Merric or Decimat System or WEIGHTS 
aND Measures.—The American Metrological 
Society makes an appeal to the people for the 
adoption of this system generally on the na- 
tional centennial, in unison with other nations, 
and there is a fair prospect that the request will 
be generally heeded. Since Congress favored 
the system, nine years ago, there has been a 
great advance in its approbation. The society 
has exerted itself with earnestness, and already 
the leading architects, builders and engineers 
of this country have agreed to covperate in the 
use of the system. Its advantages over any 
other system are so numerous that no editorial, 
no extended discussion by book or pamphlet, 
could possibly exhaust them. To begin with, 
America has an unusually good start in the 
system, for our money tables are metric or dec- 
imal. As money is the basis, so the other 
measures naturally follow, and a millimeter 
will be as easy tu understand and as easy to 
express as a cent is now, a centimeter as a 
dime, and a meter as a dollar. Likewise, 
using grams in weight, and liters in capacity, 
with the same prefixes, the tables become uni- 
form and the pleasant natural decimal system is 
complete. The system has been adopted by 
nearly every civilized country on the globe ex- 
cept conservative England, where the traditions 
are yet too strong to be overcome. ‘To make 
the system common in America is the duty first 
of every well-educated citizen. Those who have 
had less advantages, but who are quick to learn 
and understand, will readily follow; and after 
the first few months, possibly a year or two, we 
shall all be able to use this simplest of systems 
both here andin othercountries. Boston is well- 
represented by prominent citizens in a pledge 
to promote by advocacy and by practice the 
adoption of the new system. There is little to 
be learned—that little easy—and much to be 
gained, and we hope for this project full suc- 
cess. The following simple tables give all that 
there is in the system :— 

MONEY. 

PRA oiecaccescceccveccecccceses make a cent. 

10 cents.. --make a dime, 


10 dimes. --make a dollar. 
10 dollars. --make an eagle. 







10 milli-meters..........ceeeceeeee make a centimeter. 
10 Centi-meters.....+..seeeseesees. mike a decimeter, 
10 deci-meters...............00.005 make a meter. 

PO GRREOTHs oo < cccecccccccccccucesces make a dek imeter. 
10 cleka-meters. .............02c005 make a hectometer. 
IO hecto-meters.......-seeeeeeeeeee make a kilometer. 
10 kilo-meters......-.0.0.0.2e eee make a myriameter. 


WEIGHTS. 

---make a centigram. 
-make a decigram. 
-make a gram. 








10 milli-grams. .. 
10 centi-grams.. 
0 deci-grams .. 


10 grams........ +» make a dekagram. 
10 dleka-grams. ...... cece ceeeeeeees make a hectogram. 
10 hecto-grams Sd Sateen Ven wewssaind make a kilogram. 
10 kilo-grams............eeeee seen make a myriagram. 
ss CAPACITY, 
10 milli-liters...........c. cece scenes make a centiliter. 
PPE OTR es cincccsccccéscocctass make a deciliter, 
10 deci-liters -.- make a liter. 










---make a dekaliter. 
eapdnie make a hectoliter. 


CUBIC MEASURES 

are nothing more than the squares and cubes of 
the measures of length. (‘I’hus a square and a 
cubic millimeter are the square and the cube of 
which one side is a millimeter in length.) The 
are and stere are other names for the square de- 
kameter and the cubic meter. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Reunion of the Anti-Slavery Veter- 
ans. 

Mr. Epiror:—So many agreeable reiinions 
have there been for a few years past, made profit- 
able by an interchange of thought and feeling, 
it has occurred to me that the anti-slavery hosts 
might meet and revive old recollections and sym- 
pathics, and spend one day together pleasantly 
and very profitably. There are plenty of good 
places accessible by rail or water, or both. 
Downer Landing, Hingham, might be named as 
one place. This place would be convenient by 
land and water both. Who will second such a 
movement? ANTI-SLAVERY. 

The Beecher Case. 

Mr. Epitor:—I have noted your editorials 
on Beecher, and you will allow me to say that 
they do not strike me as fair, either to you or 

im. If your turn should come to go through 
the fire I think you would say so. In 1829 I 
was expelled from his father’s church, and also 
a friend from his brother's church, for leaving 
the old ideas of orthodoxy. I have, therefore, 
kept the run, to some extent, of progressive 
ideas out of the old and tnto the advanced 
thought of the new age. My interest in your 
paper is because of its tendency in this direc- 
tion as to the rights of man. Now, H. W. 
Beecher has done much to lead minds out of the 
old intolerance in sects and in ecclesiasticisme. 
For this reason he has long been distrusted and 
treated coldly by those who believe in ecclesi- 
astical councils and rulers. Many would be 
willing to have his influence crippled by Tilton, 
and are ready to help on injurious impressions. 
Now, Beecher is both a giant and achild. He 
does the work of several common men, as 
preacher, lecturer, editor and student. Those 
who know him best, and love him most, say that 
he has the simplicity of a child, and is unsus- 
pecting. He is strongly emotional, and his 
sympathies easily reached. Rev. Dr. Clark 
“chummed” with him when they went through 
the theological school together. He told me 
that, while he was overflowing with humor and 
laughter, he never heard from him an impure 
word. This is the universal testimony of those 
who have been with him from youth up. It is 
believed to hold good as a universal law that a 
man does not begtn to talk and practice impu- 
rity after he is sixty years old. As to Tilton, he 
is talented, brilliant, conceited and ambitious. 
He has fallen through conceit, rotten morals and 
habits. The free-love language he attributed to 
Beecher is simply his own offspring. This is the 
impression of those who have known both long 
and intimately. Few men could go through the 
ordeal of smut and talent of New York's ablest 


“Golden Rule.” 
New Cucrcu. 
Agzincton Heicuts, July 22. 








The fact came out in coyrt the other day that 
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Among the White Hills. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Gren House, Goruam, N. H., 
July 25, 1875. 
THE PLACE AND PLEASURES. 
It is seven o'clock, Sunday evening. It has 
been a warm day for the mountains, and as we 
sat on the shady piazzas, or in the windows of 
the great drawing-room, we thought of the hot 
city streets, and wished that you, Mr. Editor, 
and your readers were sitting with us, almost in 
the shadow of Mount Washington, and enjoy- 
ing the mucificient hospitality of the Messrs. 
Milliken, who, more than all landlords, under- 
stand keeping a homelike house, wkere the 
guests feel more like welcome visitors in a pri- 
vate residence than sojourners in a hotel. 
As I write, an excellent string-band, with a ju- 
dicious admixture of brass instruments, is play- 
ing in the little arbor in front of the house; and 
as it is Sunday their selections are not the live- 
ly dance-music of other days, but the choice 
psalm-tune, freighted with tender associations 
of home, singing around the family piano; 
some slow movement, from an overture; Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Last Greeting;” a charming air from 
Mendelssohn—all of which comport well with 
the high-toned character of the house. ‘This 
morning the guests walked in the fields and 
woods, or wrote letters home; in the afternoon 
they lingered in drawing-room or piazza-cor- 
ner; to-night they will sing with spirit and feel- 
ing grouped around the grand-piano, and per- 
haps hear a few songs from the charming con- 
tralto voice of « lady who sings with an expres- 
sion which many noted vocalists might envy. 
SIGHTS OF BEAUTY. 
Yesterday morning Mr. Milliken invited his 
season-boarders and a number of ‘‘transients” 
to drive to the different cascades, ete., in the 
neighborhood. Fifty or more people filled the 
comfortable ‘‘ mountain-wagons,” each vehicle 
drawn by six fine horses, and wended their way 
to Glen Ellis Falls—one of the most charming 
localities among the mountains. The great fall 
of water comes down like a white sheet—seem- 
ingly solid in its opaqueness, dashes into a pool 
that is as green as the greenest of sea-waves, 
casting a veil of delicate spray in every direc- 
tion, keeping the colored rocks fresh as a newly- 
varnished picture, and delighting the sensitive 
leaves of the delicate orchids and ferns that 
lend their exquisite beauty to the massive grand- 
eur of the rocks that tower up on either side of 
the falls and are capped by tall old pines and 
hemlocks that crown this queen of waterfalls. 
The water goes on its way through a gorge one 
side of which climbs to a magnificent and giddy 
height. Three times in as many weeks have we 
visited Glen Ellis, and daily could we go to the 
charming spot and never tire of its beauty. 

Crystal Cascade was also visited; and the fall 
of water is so lovely and varied that it almost 
stole our hearts from Glen Ellis. It starts 
bravely and boldly, like its grander sister, meets 
numberless rocks on its way, and has such 
pretty, capricious fancies for spraying over 
them, slipping around them, spouting off sud- 
denly from them, that you are in a maze of ad- 
miration over its fascinating loveliness. We 
had set out for a round of ‘‘morning-calls” on 
these mountain beauties, but they had charmed 
us and kept us until ‘‘Thompson’s Falls” must 
wait for another day. 

BOARDERS AND VOCATIONS. 

The regular boarders are a delightful class of 
people—from New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and St. Louis, and smaller cities. A charming 
family from Salem return to the Glen this year, 
as they have done in years past, and little Mary 
E. declares that ‘‘the Glen is Paradise.” 


** So say we, all of us, 
So say we all.” 


The middle building of this triune hotel has 
become known—in its upper story—as the Stu- 
dio Building; for here are four studios which 
receive nightly painted impressions of things 
seen by day. Mr. John B. Johnston’s rooin 
contains some very strong and spirited sketches 
of animals; among them several finely-painted 
portraits of horses and cows. Mr. Milliken’s 
beautiful Patchen colt, ‘‘T. Starr King,” called 
‘Tommy, for short” (to quote the vivacious 
correspondent of the Gazette), appears on can- 
vas portrayed in so life-like and animated a 
manner that it wins golden opinions from the 
best judges of horses — and pictures. Miss 
Becket’s room contains a stack of canvases that 
look like work in earnest, and the sketches she 
has already produced are very strong in color 
and imbued with great feeling for the mildest 
aspects of nature. Mrs. Tryon’s room aston- 
ishes people who do not look to find in an ama- 
teur such rich and tender coloring, such wealth 
of resources as her palette manifests in the 
painting of certain phases of forest scenery. 
All four of the studios are decorated with Japa- 
nese pictures, with sketches in color or char- 
coal, and much of the indescribable parapher- 
nalia of a studio in town. Sitters, from a New 
York belle to a Glen House kitten, come for 
sittings to these artists, who are enthusiastic 
over beauty in every form, from a cloud over 
the mountain, or a dazzling white-birch, to the 
pretty, spotted trout which ‘Josh Billings” daily 
brings in from his fishing-excursions in the mild- 
est of mild places—not excepting the almost 
impossible ‘Gulf of Mexico.” 

DELIGHTS. 

People who come to the Glen House for the 
first time wonder that they never came before, 
and leave with regret. There is a delightful 
feeling of independence throughout the house, 
and people dress and act as they please, bound 
to no laws of etiquette save such as govern “‘our 
best society,” in its best sense. H. M. K. 





Among the Green Mountains, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Watersury Center, Vt., July 26, 1875. 
GETTING HERE. 

It was an elegant train that was made up that 
Saturday morning, at the Lowell depot, for the 
run across New Hampshire and Vermont, in two 
hours and a half to Concord, N. H., ten hours 
only to St. Albans, and intermediate stations in 
due proportion of time. The engines were 
powerful and quick, the cars neat and roomy, 
the officers polite and prompt. Whether on the 
Lowell and Nashua road, the Concord, the 
Northern, or the Central Vermont, the same 





excellence of equipment and methodical man- 
agement were apparent. The Central Vermont 
directors may be great scamps, for aught we 
know, as the 7'raveller continually charges, but 
they certainly give their patrons good cars and 
speedy transit. We observed their engines 
looked new and were kept bright; and we were 
conscious we never rode over the line before 
when everything seemed in such excellent order. 
THE TRIP UP. 

It was the day after the steady rain of that 
Friday — when, according to one of the daily 
papers, the affairs of life came to a stand-still, 
such was the penetrating wetness of the occa- | 
sion—and we were greeted with bright sunlight 
and the greenest of green foliage as we passed 
out of the city limits. The Merrimack was full 
and rejoicing, and the Connecticut and White 
rivers lent their silvery sheen to the enchant- 
ment. Webster pond and the Kearsarge moun- 
tain kept the pleasureable sensations good 
company; and as we wound through the hills, 
and approached nearer the capital of Vermont, 
the deliciousness of atmosphere and scenery 
confirmed with renewed power the conviction 
that few States in the Union can compare with 
this in natural grandeur. The substantial 
homes, the well-tilled farms, the abundant crops, 
all told of prosperity and comfort—qualities not 
lessened the further we progressed and the more 
we saw of the people. Wedo not wonder the 
children of this State have a warm affection for 
it wherever their lot is subsequently cast. It is 
indeed a beautiful domain. ~ 
§QME DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN. 


for dinner, the heretics of the train had for 





Pope's representative to America, Monsigneur 
Roncetti, accompanied by his secretary, Rev. 
Dr. Ubaldi, the Vicar-General of New York, 
Cr. McQuinn, Monsigneur Desautelles of Mon- 
treal, and the Rev. Mr. O'Farrell of Rondout, 
N. Y., who were on their way from Concord, 
N. H., to Burlington, Vt., to pay their respects 
to Bishop DeGoesbriand of that diocese. Ron- 
cetti is a substantial, dark-complexioned, mid- 
lle-aged man, rather handsome, with just an 
interesting cast in his eyes at times. He said 
but little, and that in Italian mainly, though te 
quickly caught and repeated in English the 
names of the dishes that were served—a readi- 
ness that made his companions laugh, who were 
prepared fora mild lark atany moment. Ubaldi 
talked equally well, apparently, in English, 
French or Italian. McQuinn was the director 
of the party, and he would order the courses 
with a voice and air that were royal, insisting 
that he knew what the Ablegate liked, and that 
he must and should partake of this, that and 
the other delicacy upon the table. He paid the 
bills, too, with a magnificent extravagance ; even 
including the charge for toothsome candy from 
the omnipresent car-boy, and spurning the idea 
ot accepting any change! It was relishing to 
see this old fellow alight upon the platform at 
each stopping-place, with a vizorless black-cap 
upon his head, and his neck protected from the 
dust by a white handkerchief, and stride back- 
wards and forwards for a little exercise, his face 
of benevolence and satisfaction lighted up by 
the pleasure of the trip and the evident con- 
sciousness that he had a “‘lion” of the church 
in charge! Indeed, the whole party had an 
air of freedom and good-nature, and a look of 
intelligence and neatness, we are not accustomed 
to associate with priests of the ‘mother church.” 
It was evident none of this party suffered the 
good things of this life to pass unheeded! We 
learn they pass through Lake George and Sara- 
toga and down the Hudson, to allow the Able- 
gate to sail for home in the “China” on the 31st. 
WATERBURY. 

It is some twenty-five years since we were 
last in this town, and we have to confess we 
could recall but few of the landmarks at the 
“street.” The village seemed turned round, or 
possibly the points of the compass had changed ! 
We observed the sign of one trader who was in 
business then, a Mr. Arms, the peculiarity of 
whose name then struck us: and has abided in 
our recollection since, confirmed by meeting it 
later in Western Massachusetts. At the ‘‘cen- 
ter” old things had become new, and many 
things which were not then had come into be- 
ing. The whole town showed growth and im- 
provement. The residences were better and 
brighter; the trees larger, wore varied and nu- 
merous. The cash prices received for their 
produce now, with the profits of the period of 
the war, have allowed the removal by the far- 
mers of many a mortgage, and the fitting up of 
old, as well as the building of new, cottages. 
The town has had built within it, within a few 
years, the Green Mountain Seminary building, 
its most pretentious edifice, by the Free-Will 
Baptists, but the venture has not proved a suc- 
cess, either financially or educationally. Thirty 
thousand dollars were swamped in it, the pupils 
scattered and could not be rallied, the boys 
made frightful rents in the glass of the case- 
ment by their unerring missiles, and an air of 
forlornness hovered over the premises. Anen- 
terprising lady is soon to open a boarding 
school within its walls, when, let us hope, the 
fortune will turn. The Methodist chapel, near- 
by, has a queer-looking vane. Originally in- 
tended to represent an eagle in his flight, it has 
become broken in the back or neck—perhaps 
both—and it now hangs on the wire like a dead 
goose thrown up by a passing sportsman! But 
they have zeaious preaching and lively prayer- 
meetings beneath the dilapidated emblem, nev- 
ertheless. ‘The Baptists have a trim meeting- 
house; and even the Second Adventists are not 
without their chapel, also, as well as the best 
and oldest of the sects. 

FARMING ADVANTAGES. 

The soil of this town is quite good for farm- 
ing purposes. The crops are looking well, the 
corn fully as large and tall as any we saw in 
Massachusetts. Potatoes are coming on well, 
and the grains give promise of a good yield. 
A few hops are raised. All these products are 
bought at the doors, by travelling agents, for 
cash. Corn can be raised from the seed in 
ninety days, and found everywhere ripe for the 
table in one hundred—and this notwithstand- 
ing onthe 19th of April last the thermometer 
indicated three degrees only above zero. 
raspberries were never so abundant, there not 
being children enough in town to pick them 
from the overladen bushes by the roadside. On 
every hand are maple-groves, with sugar-houses 
near-by, filled with all the paraphernalia fur the 
gathering of the sap and making of sugar in 
early spring. We visited a cheese-factory, and 
saw the handsome product on long tables, ripen- 
ing for its customers. It is a joint-stock affair, 
owned by the farmers around, who bring in their 
milk and take their pay in cash orcheese. Ten 
pounds of milk are equal to one of cheese—the 
latter selling for twelve-and-a-half cents the 
pound. The first grass-crop was being gener- 
ally gathered; in afew cases, had already been; 
and it seemed to me there was not quite so much 
regard for Sunday as there used to be up among 
these hills, as the men and carts were out quite 
freely yesterday, securing the abundant crop. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

We have seen a fair sample of what the North- 
ern United States can present to the eye of the 
traveller, including the rich valleys of the Mo- 
hawk and Genessce in New York, Central and 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, yet to our 
mind there is no lovelier landscape anywhere, 
nor more suggestive of peace, prosperity and 
happiness, than this little bit of interval between 
the spurs of the Green Mountains called ‘*Wa- 
terbury Center.” ‘I ve farms lay fair and smil- 
ing in the summer sun; as it descends ateve its 
softened rays enhance a picture of rural beauty 
already delightful. To the north rises the 
“North Mountain,” a towering hill, vieing, in 
its nearness, with some of the celebrated peaks ; 
to the northwest, the clear outline of ‘‘Mans- 
field,” four thousand three hundred and more 
feet high; to the southwest, ten miles removed, 
‘Camel's Hump,” four thousand feet high, with 
the Winooski passing between the two into Lake 
Champlain; then come the Duxbury Hills, each 
in itself a monument of sublimity, stretching 
westward and southward into the general range 
of the Green Mourtains; and the panorama of 
loveliness is closed in its circuit with Hog-Back 
mountain, long and broken, with bare rocky 
peaks here-and-there that tell of storms and 
exposure for centuries! As the sun went down, 
Land the clear, cool sky furnished a background 
for the numerous summits, the purply blueness 
of the peaks in contrast made delightful visions 

of beauty, and could not fail to touch sympa- 

thetic natures with consciousness of the trans- 

cendent grandeur of our New England scenery! 

That appreciative men and women should leave 

such scenes for the dull level of the Western 

prairie seems impossible. Nothing but poverty 

or ill-health should ever be offered in excuse 

for such flights by the natives of this fair land. 

And yet all over this domain reside those who 

claim numerous kindred in every part of the 

West. Why, to hear the conversation of these 

villagers, one would think half of Wisconsin 

must have been peopled from this single town 

of Waterbury! 








STOWE. 
Eight or ten miles to the north of Waterbury 
lies the handsome town of Stowe, consisting of 
an ‘‘upper” and “lower” village, and the pretty 
settlement of ‘‘Moscow” as a side jewel, and 
we do not know but others beside. Somebody 
calls the town ‘‘the Saratoga of Vermont,” but 
it excels that famed watering-place in its beau- 
tifyl surrounding mountains, while it has no 
medicinal springs. It is marked chiefly as 4 


At White River junction, where we stopped | salubrious and quiet retreat, and as being the 


moet accessible point for the ascent of Mans- 





company at table no less a personage than the | field Mountain. A good hotel, the ‘‘ Mouat 
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nglish the Stowe is likely to be left out of direct rail travel, | honor, was in the State Senate at one time, and b Gomme . ~ r — a prams ts ee one ee ee grand race with a spirit and liberality that is ex- | 0M the street, drew forth the most respectful at- 5 Miss PHELPS’s POETIC STUDIES. $1.50. 

Pitecxe as 2 vont, Che Lamellle: Vaiey, of We Sostond | ane ammper of Gov. Rreran eae — ee eee é citing even to read about. France and Germany, | tention and responses. The relation of one in- | LITTLE CLASSICS. 12 volumes of Capital Short 

, who were and Ogdensburg line, is to pass through Morris- Stee Beaks ilies sini cies tie moma off for a vacation should call at their store and} Major J. A. Brodhead, of Boston, has been | Austria and Russia, lead in magnificent style; | stance will suffice: A couple of young fellows, — $1 each. | 

tt. Ubaldi town, the same distance north as Waterbury is | | ae mi sp nie aay cca his euaant gither up a supply. appointed paymaster in the army with the rank | England is slower, but no one can tell what she | evidently out on what they would call ‘a good i vd ab ee ts dl ag hy Journey by land or 

ecture invitation and co y saying?) wr. Elbridge Torrey, of Torrey, Bright &|0f major. He served during the war as com-| will do when she is thoroughly warmed-up to | time,” drove along the same way with us for books of all others for the pocket or satchel."—Con- 


south of it. Nevertheless pleasure-seckers will 
find it out for its invigorating air and its Mount 
Mansfield temptation, which latter is promoted 
by innumerable opportunities to ride to the very 
summit and behold a scene seldom given to mor- 
tal eyes on earth, in which lake, river, moun- 
tain and hamlet—even the city of Montreal, in 
the far northern distance—unite to glorify divine 
and human nature. Looking from the plain to- 
wards the mountain one sees the resemblance 
to a human face quite palpably. It is as though 
the range, personifying a human form, lay upon 
its back, with the face gazing upwards. Fore- 
head, nose, lips and chin are well portrayed, and 
the resemblance is equally unique and surpris- 
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‘An unanimous verdict would have been grati- 
fying and only small justice in view of the most 
vile and wicked slandcrs against the purest, clean- 
est-hearted man that the sun shines on, and after 
the tortures of six months in that court-room. 
But 9 against 3, and that three being such as 
they were, together with the disclosures of the 
perjury of the Loader and Price wretches, is 
considered here equal to what the full vindica- 
tion would have been had the jury given their 
verdict without leaving their seats. I have no 
fears but that, even in this life, my husband will 
stand acquitted before all men—save such char- 
actera as those who have plotted against him, 
and even they know that he is guiltless.” 


Capen, returned from his European trip this 
week, and their customers may soon expect 
some very choice patterns and qualities of car- 
petings. Mr. Torrey has an exquisite taste in 
such matters. 

Boyce Brothers, old 583 Washington street, 
corner of Dix place, have an elegant display 
of parlor-beds, Crosby’s, Trefy’s and Coffin’s, 
which are just the thing for campers-out and 
visitors to the country or seashore, where econo- 
my of space ie required. Their general assort- 
ment of furniture is also unsurpassed. 


Harris, Chipman & Co. have got into their 


elegant new store in the B!ackstone Bank build- 


Ata church concert in Chicago lately, Mis 


Cary, probably for the first time in her life, broke 


ing, 44 Washington, 130 Hanover, and 76 Union 
street, and they are exhibiting lines of goods at 
once tasteful and substantial, and cheap beyond 


\ ‘ 
ise, his face { ,/ ing. 
hted up by 4 WATERBURY AND STOWE. 
rident cons { These two towns possess many features in 
ie church common. They are both excellent farming 
tv had an i communities, and they were settled from the 
la look of same Massachusetts stock — chiefly Franklin 


and Hampshire counties—eighty to a hundred 
years ago. The families of Arms, Stearns, 
Bowman, Marshall, Towne, Thompson, Dick- 
inson, and other well-known Western Massa- 


accust med 
er church.” 
uffered the 


down completely. Her third number, Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful aria, ‘‘Oh, Rest in the Lord,” 
was encored, and, in reply, she came forward and 
commenced to sing ‘‘Sweet Home.’’ She had 
only finished the first line, however, when her 
feelings overcame her so that she was compelled 
to stop and take her seat, where she indulged in 


compare. 
tapestries and ingrains, straws, etc., they mean 
to be behind no dealers in the city, while in oil- 
cloths, window-shades, curtains and upholstery 
goods, they are equal to the foremost. 
grand store to visit, and very pleasant and reli- 


In Axminsters, velvets, Brussels, 


It isa 


Missary, and won a high reputation as an effi- 
cient officer. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh, the well-known woman- 
suffragist and preacher, died at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Monday, aged 48. She was a sweet and 
most loveable woman. We mention some par- 
ticulars of her life elsewhere in this issue. 

Mrs. William S. Robinson is collecting the 
letters of her husband (‘‘Warrington”), prob- 


They will generally be quite readable. Mr. R. 
is deriving much good from the Northampton 
water-cure treatment. 

The Young Marquis of Losne has a forlorn 
time of it among his roysl wife's relatives. The 
young princes snub him as a subject, and his 
German brother-in-law, the heir to the Kaiser's 
crown, does likewise. On a recent visit to this 
prince, while his wife was admitted to the impe- 
rial circle of Berlin, poor Lorne ‘‘was left to 
cool his heels” among the nobility outside; and 
at a recent ‘“‘garden party” in T.ondon he was 
peremptorily directed by an equerry of his 


walk in it. 
Greece still sits leaning on the Parthenon, and 


years ago; and the United States, what will she 


ably with a view to publication in book-form. do? Museums and traditions are thousands of 


miles away; she does not breathe the atmos- 
phere of art; in the breeze from the prairies 
and the sea there is no dust of buried cities, no 
mould from churches rich in the glories of cen- 
turies; her trees do not whisper of a greater 
past; no splendid ruins crown her hills. Art 
gives her nothing, but nature gives her every- 
thing. She is young, free, strong, rich, ambi- 


ciality, but keen to see her own interest; and 


the work. Switzerland calls from her moun- 
tains that she is making ready; Spain and Italy, 
sleeping among past grandeurs, have been waked 
by the new light, and are slowly preparing to 
Finland and Norway in the far 
north are already up and doing. Pathetic little 


weakly copying the French models of twenty-five 


some distance. First, they would drive slowly, 
scarce faster than a walk, allowing us to pass ; 
then, like the driving of Jehu, would they pass 
us, and, the road being dusty, at a little distance 
ahead we could not see them through the en- 
velope of dust they raised. After several such 
movements, as we were leisurely passing, our 
escort addressed them: ‘‘My friends, your off- 
wheel ; isn’t it in rather a precarious condition?” 
‘That's a fact!” was the hearty and most re- 
spectful response, though it is possible the fel- 
low wanted to chat. But we passed on, and I 
thought of course we should see no more of 
them, since they were so well aware of the dan- 
gerous condition of their carriage. But I was 
mistaken. They drove by again just after the 
old sort, though ever and anon looking over at 
the wheel, and I was severely rebuked for say- 


DOUBLE 
CHRONOVETER 


Bank Lock 


-OR— 


SECURITY DIAL. 


They can be applied to any Dial Lock 


tious, skilled in resources, inclined to superfi- | ing ‘I would almost be glad to see that wheel 
But I said almost ; I did not really 
when she once sees that her interest is patient | wish them to be injured, nor did I think them 
anc faithful study, and that her rivals have the | so heartless as thoughtless in their jollity—for- 
advantage over her in means, she will be sure | getful that what they imagined ‘‘a good time” 
n some way to counterbalance that advantage, | might not really be such to the horse. 


come off.” 


now in use. BANK VAULTS and SAFES 
with or without Chronometer Locks, with 
our PATENT FRANKLINITE COMBI- 
NATION, RUBBER-PACKED FLANGES, 
Tongued and Grooved Door, Lever Hinge, 


gregationalist, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO,, 


july31 BOSTON. 


THE NEWEST] ™'*to sooxs. 
MUSIC BOOKS. ioe BEST! 


SONG MONARCH, 285 book or 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 
for which it is specially designed, and filled with 
cheerful glees and songs for practice, by H.R. PaLu 
ER, assisted by L.O. EMERSON. Price 75 cents. 

N ™ The NEWES ‘ , 
CHORUS CHOIR. dhoreres, Apuebene ine 
tets, ete., etc., fur CHOIRS and SoctkTIES. Highly 
recommended. Compiled by Dr, Eben, Tourjee. $18 
per dozen, 

The following buok is in press, and nearly ready. 
Wait for it! 


HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, ™y.8"°° 
book for High Schools, successor to that universal 
favorite, the “Iloug OF SINGING,” whi h it resembles 
in general arrangement, and is by the same authors, 
L.O. EMERSON and W. 3. TILDEN. Price 81.00. 














eded! We : ‘ i i i ‘ 
» and Sara- chusetts names, abound, and they have the/a good, hearty, old-fashionee fit of crying, get- able men will wait upon customers. RE pe cern sh a a ve and will run with equal steps by the side of the NANTASKET. and other late improvements. The only PIANOFORTES! 
sahe Ada. characteristics of thrift, intelligence and piety | ting ever it, however, in time to appear in the | _ The attention of ladies is called to the adver- ea pecia" | older ations. Prof Lange’s report shows the| Aren't the harbor and Nantasket suburbs of | 8@fe proof against the operation of the} (oustantiy on lonik For Sale and to Let. Second 
on the 3ist. which marked the fathers in the olden time. A | ‘Angel Trio,” although with a very red and tisement of Cushman & Brooks for a variety : extent of the preparations made abroad for art-| Boston? But I’m not intending to write much AIR-PUMP and BLOW-PIPE. Hand Pianos will be laa eis oe ean abe 

glance at the oldest stones in the cemeteries; swollen face. Not even the thoughts of the of goods such as they need most at this season The cable announces the death of Rev. Atha- instruction; gives a list of the art-schools, and | of either in this chapter — only two or three cli ae 
sie soeee told us that the founders of the towns were gen-| prospective Russian kopecks and perquisites | Of the year. These goods, which are of excel- | se Laurent Charles Coquerel, the eminent! of the new models and drawing-books in use. | incidents connected with the excursion. We BES: 1B 
ronfees wa erally born from 1750 to 1770, and we know} could make compensation for the thought that lent quality, and wiil be sold at greatly reduced French Protestant etergyean. He was born in He particularly praises Ch. Bargue’s Cours de | had a good half-hour to wait on the boat, but OLIVER DITSON & co., BOSTON. 
ks at the they pushed up from Massachusetts after the /this was her last appearance before leaving prices—having been bought since the first of| Paris, homes Ri, 1708. In 1818 be graduated Dessin, hardly known yet in this country, a se- | the time was not lost; it was a fine opportunity DOUBLE tak ~ aed 
d round, or revolutionary war aud before the close of the | “Sweet Home” for that far-off Eldorado which | July for cash at greatly reduced rates—include | ®t the divinity school at scape "a5 During | ries of the most beautiful lithographs I ever saw, | to study the faces of the streaming multitude. aa FOR AUGUST. -e9 

Stowe has a ‘‘three-score- | is the dream of all artists. flowers, shade hats, hats and bonnets, feathers, | twelve years he preached in the French church | ¢4,, the antique, and from modern masters, to; There were smiling women, and women with 


eighteenth century. 
and-ten association,” no member of which is 


d changed! 
Ag of Amsterdam, and occasionally at Leyden and 
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THE NURSERY, 


neckties, shawl, bundle and rug straps, travel- ake the place of the sentimental and objection- up-turned noses; pretty women and plain wom- 


CHURONOWETER LOCK, 
























who was in The Republican party in Massachusetts must | ;. : ket de Tice ‘ > eee ‘ 
‘uliarity of under that age, and last month they had a mem- | consider the ease of who shall be its candi- ling and shonping nae Wi outs ree Sere, eG he ne gage por sally ce cence eieesios.” chia oa en; and one or two extremely beautitul women. Moxthly Magazine for Youngest Readers 
abided in orable gathering. One of the nonogenarians | date for Governor from a new and different point fans, lace shawls, jackets, points, barbes, fichus, ee : ssh <3 There was one who had a very fine complexion, : : : ; . 
meeting it present claimed to have seen the first grave that of view than ever before in this State, the stand- linen suits, edgings, insertions, flouncings, ete., band elected member of the comstnnent and legis- . ohne expression was anxious even to crossness e = page ssc 1 weer poe included) $1.60 in 
nithe-“eak was opened in Stowe, and most of those that | 2°!" ves defeat. he recover ga! lost “—- it | ete.—all elegant and desirable. lative assemblies. He voted with the moderate ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. but the kindly influences of the ocean , i rice $300. advance, ag7Send LO cents for Sample Number. 
es ee pally must have a candidate upon whom the party = ‘ ae ; republicans, and in the legislative assembly he ens F guitars amen 
and many followed. The migrating habits of our people throughout the Commonwealth can unite and en- The Eastern Railroad is doing a magnificent sie acai alias ya Sea eget sa nie: quested sat Sineines out every vestige of ill-nature long before we JOHN L. SHOREY, 
ww into be- ; are well illustrated in the fact that scores and | ter into the contest with hearty zeal, for it will be | summer business. The morning train yester- |. . frp P is — 3 ie P sr OME reached Nantasket. There were men on the | i 36 Bromficld Street, Bost 
- no easy matter to prevent the reélection of Gov- | q, his favorite idea of founding republicanism upon | The dwellers in Boston are never weary of i ge oh 
th and im- scores of the descendants of these settlers of 'y pre : day had over one hundred and fifty passengers sj hes y : mae eR, ; boat with cigars. I had not been seated fifteen 
better and } less than a hundred years ago have, within craor Gaston, even with the beet candidate. We for North Conway and beyond. The mountain the basis of religion. lis most important act | singing, nor of hearing sung, the praises of} ~ ‘“ : S ! 
a } est a — should, therefore, look for a candidate among I Alli sree during his political career was to propose the | their goodly city. Indeed, it isa laudable pride | ™"Ut®s before I was surrounded—by ‘making tee ummer Beverages 5 

ied and nu- twenty-five years, pulled up stakes and taken / the tried and faithful members of the party, and | houses are lling up fast, there being two hun- total abolition of capital punishment. After the | which I sometimes myself share, and especially | long arin” could have reached one, two, three, 
| for their ; themselves off to the newer locations, ranging; not think of nominating a man because he is | dred and fifty at the Glen, two hundred at the we — 8 ¥ é ey aes . ; ; y four, five. I questioned whether they had a right P M4 —_—_ 
ge } bi the say feaie Maske? Maka a ue politically unknown, or has been politically un- | Crawford, and two hundred he K coup d'état of December 2, 1851, Coquerel with-| when driving in the suburbs—a recreation of 2 rice $100. 

period of all the way from ‘York's ohawk valley to ca Previ sitet ned cipal bli ord, and two hundred at the Kearsarge. litical li ivel : hich tl ¢ id or : there to the detriment of weak heads, or whether 

Pas ge Er gee pie sae , ‘ ain. Previous faithful and capable public! >. anterprisi : llows ._ | drew from political life, and exclusively devoted | which the most stupid, or one utterly wanting : : 
by the far the pampas of California! Those who remain, | .opyice should have its due weight. ‘The posi- | prising passenger-agent allows no mis- himself to his clerical duties. Eight volumes of| in local interest, might never tire. the heads had a right there thus liable to aches 
tting up of however, if blessed with good health, have no|tion-of Governor of Massachusetts is too im-| information to prevail as to the advantages of 7 weSy : ae ae! j from such a cause. There came two men on 4 
¥, cottages. reason to complain of fortune’s favors, though | portant to be filled by an untried man. Among) this route. It is, as he says, ‘‘unparalleled” in REPAIR VRENS Sy tee remem 1057 to 1863, asa enero esac the boat who stood and looked at each otl 

ee ; ; ‘ those mentioned st the present writing.as possi- | ; ; have already been published, and partly trans-| Nor is it an unpleasant circumstance occa- spied HER I MANUFACTURERS, BOTTLERS. IMPORTERS AND 
ithin a few the winters are, as a bright-eyed, clear-skinned : : i its advantages and out-reaching. In fact, the : p : - ; ee who seemed to speak to each other, and seemed e 

Kailding une wife tolduaie esclie Maes ble candidates the most prominent is Hon. Alex- majority of delightful resorts in New England lated, like most of his other works, into Eng- | sionally to lose one’s way in the multiplicity of ‘ » an 9 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 

yb 5 e ‘. ! § ‘ a - Pee “a 
"Pron Aein anaes he" hk Dig e. ander H. Rice of Boston. His qualification and ‘ : : 6 lish, German and Dutch. In 1841 he published | streets and by-ways. We drove out to Chestnut- | 2° t speak. I said to myself, “Two rogues ANNOUNCE AN UNEQUALLED STOCK OF 
Free-Will for one, would like just a little more society, or| experience would make it a nomination emi- | @r¢ reached by this road and its connections. : 3 i : lin : exchanging signals!” and immediately was (ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
oved a suc- a little less snow! ‘Those who want to find rest | nently fit to be made.— Pittsfield Eagle. ; ee Oe os tenet Seen | IE ener one Any down Peneey rem hamed of tl charitable jud SODA 
ly. Thirt Sor-nvettaseed bode ob. teeth. cabin an Herring & Co. stand at the very head of the| Among his previous publications his “Sacred | across the Milldam, along the green velvety | **#med of the uncharitable judgment. But ’ 
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é . : Dili nlasiak ca coas tag d livi ’ all * ’ The new Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad | safe-makers, now as heretofore. The many ad- Biography” and ‘Analytical History of the | banks of the blue sparkling river, when leaving the boat at night I heard some one 56 & 60 Sudbury St, Boston, OTTAWA BEER, 
‘ I ) x igh scenery, a a ae we exer | company have offered free passes for five years | vantages possessed by the double-chronometer | Bible” are pronsinent. “River that in silence windest say: “He is the most notorious gambler in Bos- : MINERAL WATER, 
, the boys cise, p casant peop e han some ba ies, and/to all cottage-builders who will settle on the] bank-lock or security-dial, manufactured by AES — Through the meadows, bright and free ;” ton!” and, looking in the direction indicated, lo! d51 & 959 Broadway New York LAGER BEER 
f the ¢ arte poune Republican politics, can come with Con- | jands on the route of their road, and live there | them, should commend it to every banking in- ART NOTES. the river whose ‘waves of blue,” there was one of the faces on which I had in- jaly3t : ve : PILSNER 
1 an air of fidence to cither or both of these prosperous | three consecutive months in each year. This | stitution, particularly those in the country. The amino sc “From celestial seas above voluntarily passed judgment! We walked on = 2 LE BEER, 
es. Anen- towns. C.W-8- | offer will doubtless greatly stimulate the certain | security-dial can be readily applied to any dial-| At Doll & Richards’s gallery are some spirited Take their own celestial hue.” the beach, clambered over the rocks, climbed a ’ 

And so on we went over the Brighton road, be- | hill that commanded glorious views of land and TONIC BEER, 





a boarding occupancy of the delightful hills on the line of| lock at a comparatively small expense, consid- | Studies of heads by Frank Duverneck, of Cin- 
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s hope, the as ack the road. The stations have been decided upon | ering the additional security gained by its appli- | cinnati, whose works last spring made such a neath the shady trees, in one place under the | ocean, then returned to swallow a chowder, 
napel, near- Twenty-five hundred dollars have been raised| as follows: Kast Boston, ferry-slip, 1 mile| cation. The safes and vaults made by Messrs. | Sensation. They show different stages of his | ‘‘shadow of a great rock,” and along hillsides | when, to our disappointment, it was time to come CIDER, 
iginally in- for the Susan Dimock free bed in the woman's} from Boston station; Wood Island, 2 miles| Herring & Co., as is now universally recognized, | Progress. whose apple-orchards looked as though a fire | home. That chowder had deprived us of a half- SYRUPS 


had hastily leaped over the limbs and scorched 
them—a faint hope for the apple-crop. Through 


light, it has hospital. from Boston; Winthrop, 3 miles from Bos-} haye stood many severe tests from fire and from| William Hunt's portrait of James Freeman hour on the sands, and we had a mind to swallow 
the bill-of-fare ! 


TOURISTS, 


STAR SPRING WATER, 


k—perhaps Leonard Bacon, who writes “1).D.” after his | ton; Orient Heights, 4 miles from Boston; Re-| burglars, The use of their patent combination | Clarke is at the gallery of Williams & Everett. : : 
like . dead name, is now stirring up Bowen, just as he did| vere, 434 miles from Boston; Atlantic, 5 1-2] called Franklinite, the rubber-packed flanges, | It is one of the most truthful in flesh of any | the village we passed the nearest angle leading | Cloudland was of unusual beauty as we re-| Notice the Points to be Reached | Pat up tu Bottles, Barrels and Half-Barrels 
man! But miles from Boston; Revere House, 6 miles|tongued and grooved doors, lever-hinge, and | head that Mr. Hunt has given us for years. It |‘ the Reservoir, and, at the next turn, found | turned. In the distant northwest there must aiid 


‘Tilton a year ago. : 
urselves on the most perfect macadamized road | have been a shower. 


pearance could be seen the faint outlines of 


o 
imaginable, running round a hill-side, sprinkled 


ely prayer- The Now Bedford Standard thinks William | {0m Boston; Ocean House, 7 miles from Bos-| other late improvements, are of such importange | is strong, effective and lifelike. Through a veil-like ap- They make a SPECIALTY of 
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‘blem, eis - W. Crapo of that city has the best show for| "5 East Lynn, miles from Boston. There| that they unhesitatingly claim that their safes} |The Sumner memorial models will be open to|" : nae : BASTERN & h 
mn meeting- Connrenhtc ances tits Meiiesin are but three narrow-gauge roads in this State, | are the only onos which effectually resiat tho ac- | the pyblic on Monday next, and for the month with cultivated seats, overlooking a lovely val- | cumuli with brighter but pale edges. Again, BELFAST GINGER 
et SEs. SUN “ ; ee : and the majority of railroads throughout the | tion of the blow-pipe or air-pump. Call at 50) of August, in room 54, new government build- ley, and also commanding fine views of the sur- | the clouds seemed nearer, were darker in mass, ALE, 
as the best Minnesota Republicans, in State convention, |. alias es dad Starti 0 S + thes r 2 : , rounding towns and highlands. In describing | and the edges we hini ld. Th I | oe ores 
country adhere tothe standard gauge. Starting] and 60 Sudbury strect, and see their clegant ing, which has been granted the committee by e edges were shining gold. ren the SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 
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this sort of hide-and-seek nook, upon which we 
came so unexpectedly, I was assured that it was 
in Newton, though an examination of the map 
still leaves some doubt. But then, one would 
not deprive the good people of Newton—Mayor 


whole became glorified in its effulgence, the 
outlines of the sun being scen through the thin 
veil which beneath was shining mist in the sun’s 
rays, which also gleamed alung the waters al- 
ternating with shadows, produced by the cloud, 


pronounce for hard-money and no third-term. 


Bas safes, with all their securities attached. 
Jolin G. Pillsbury was named for Governor. 


SOCIETY TOPICS. 


Saratoga is at the height of its gay season, in 


off with a capital of $300,000, this new road may 
yet become an important factor in the solution 
of the problem of cheap transportation. It be- 
gan to run regular trains on Thursday, occupy- 


the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose. 
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Whose curative properties are un 
edged by the Medical Faculty, 





Col. Forney says that a number of American Pigeon Cove, 


gentlemen have offered to present to the English 
government a full-length statue of General Grant 


The Colby University has conferred the hon- Salisbury, 


orary degree of A. M. (Mistress of Arts?) upon 
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we saw in Miss Hallowell, professor of natural scienees in ing thirty minutes for the trip. - eee aie has donk ' : , 
ig on well, the new Wellesley College. i. eunicns die baa: been Geenvenul in TS SUCEL OL ERAT ES; DCR CORN ARE wane or Abraham Lincoln in the hope that the Eng- Hyde, whose excellent address is at hand, Mr. | on an island in their pathway. Alas! that no Wells, ee BELFAST GIWGER ALE 
good yield, A proposition has been made to bring out}; + mati thie clone: 06 repent, | Among: recent: nyeivals | ugh government would be willing to send to us| Sheldon, and the others who do so much to en- | artist was there with brush and pencil to r York, 

J A pro} t a g Treasury Department by the examination of are Governor Tilden, Roscoe Conkling Ss. S. " x a P epro- Old Orchard, Is distinguished for its richness and fu 
roducts are Charles Francis Adams as the Republican can-| , oie old accounts. A few days ago an officer : cf for the centennial a full-length statue of Prince | jiyen the Lyceum, and all who with votes and duce the scene! Jane Green. F , : ness and fullness of flavor. 
agents, for didate for Governor. Natural in dog-days to V De sived ice fi TORE Stiga Ppa Eg —_— Jarome Albert or Queen Victoria. purse have contributed to the result —one erry and Scarboro’ Beaches, aa Orders from Dealers, Hotels aud Fam- 
s eee EES of the War Department received notice trom | in various ways. The flood of ordinary visitors : ‘ Oe r Newcastle ilies supplied with promptness, and at the 
he seed in bring out something cooling, isn’t it? the Treasury that there was a balance of six-|; 1 ' tu k Miss Sarah Clarke, sister of Jamcs Freeman | would not rob them of the credit, if it belongs BUSINESS NOTICES. , VERY LOWEST ‘eueramn ‘ 

ripe for the Koniucky votes tor Gow a other State Mand ad ailens an asta t ld is now fully equa - gai 2 wegen: ees Clarke, has for several years resided in Rome, |to them, and appropriate it to Brighton and | ———~—— = - — Isles of Shoals, ; 

itwithstand- gentucky votes for Governor and other state | teen hundred dollars in his favor On an Old ac- | Pot) accommodations are not likely to be over- h mig i eels uid doesn | Ration MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- Wolfboro’, Seen 
officers Monday. General Harlan, the Repub-| count. ‘This offfcer knew that no such balance | taxed by any crowd. Broadway, the great thor- |. beget y eee Bisbee ington street. All deposits made on or before No.€ : MOSES FAIRBANKS co 

ermometer : nani Candidate for Gore he de 1 ; d caused inati f th ses: a : r vivacity she has won for herself a large circle} Again, driving through West Roxbury, along | AUGUST 1, 1875, will draw interest from that date for 0. Conway, & y 
cero. The dican candidate for Governor, has made a manly | was due him, and caused an examination of the oughfare of the village, is a street of taverns. ff kdl She has an artistic-looking apart-|the shores of Jamaica Pond, where the waters | all full calendar months they remain in bank Centre Harbor 
‘ ° . canvass. Ile deserves to be elected. origin of the account to be made. The dis- The whole western side, from the Marvin House of frien . eat ci a . S - Paseo : sa elite cei rae : 1 f ank. ’ Moward Athenwum Building, 
it, acre no ment on the Via Quattro Fontane, overlooking | glance and wink at yo ir 1e branches - 

“ SPECIAL NOTICES. CRAWFORD, Howard Street-....-Boston. 
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The Bunker-Hill Reform Club indorse the) covery was then made that by an error in ac- 
| counting many years ago this amount had been 
deducted from the aceount of an officer in an- 
other department where it properly belonged 
and credited to this officer of the War Depart- 
This discovery explained a very lament- 
| able suicide which oceurred about the time this 
The officer from 
whose account this sum had been wrongly de- 


mame of Alexander H. Rice for Governor, be- 
lieving he would be friendly to the temperance 
cause. 7’. S.—They conclude they won't, just 
yet. 

We observe that Rev. Henry Morgan offers a | 
prize of $200 for the best answer to the conun- 
drum, ‘*‘Why do not men go to church?” Qur 
answer is, ‘Because they never have a new 


| 


| 


bonnet.” 

The laziness of Concord River is now the 
subject of boasting in the old town, and the Ac- 
ton people don’t say a word, but they hold that | 
no Concord movement has been distinguished | 


for celerity. 


Fred Douglass savs that his Firth-of-Jaly | insanity theory receive from a portion of the 


/and took his own life! 


ment. 
original error was made. 
ducted was charged with a defalcation of tha 


amount. 


criminal error of some clerk in the war days. 


The scorn and contempt which the P »meroy 


Ile was not able to prove his innocence 
The accounts are said 
to clearly show that the suicide is due to the 


to the Clarendon, is lined with them in one un- 
broken front. 

The White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, are 
the bright exception in the tales of watering- 
places deserted of young men. There are not 
only plenty of them, but they are deferential and 
attentive as becomes Southern chivalry, and the 
Jadies in turn maintain a dignity and retenu 
which, so it is said, is a complete contrast to 
the tone of camaroderte admitted at Saratoga 
and Long Branch even by the very girls who 
are so queenly at the White Sulphur. It is 
even insinuated that at the northern resorts 
ladies to some extent pursue their faineant 
knights, tolerate smoking in their presence, and 
subordinate their own claims to the prime ob- 


t 


the beautiful grounds of the Barberini Palace. 
She is now engaged on her great work on Dante. 


Whao ever thought to combine one of Boston's 
delights with Newport's fascinations? Yet, with- 
in sight of the Ocean House, one may drop into 
Williams & Kverett’s—Williams & Everett's in 
miniature, to be sure—byt the most tempting 
place within-doors at the seaside. In other 
words, Newport has a branch of this popular 
art-store which does credit to Boston, and is 
highly appreciated there. 

The results of late excavations at Pompeii 
were unusually brilliant. In the first chamber 
that was opened a number of women’s orna- 
ments were found, including a gold bracelet, a 








of the trees and the sunshine glints along the 
sward beneath, with the intention of returning 
so as to get a view of the bay, by mistaking a 
road that swept with a longer défour past 
‘(Mount Hope,” we unexpectedly found our- 
selves in Mattapan, and along the shores of the 
deep and sluggish-looking Neponset, that, like a 
serpent, seems to glide beneath the overhanging 
trees, which in turn reflect themselves in the 
glassy surface. Lilies strike their roots in the 
depths, and open their fragrant petals to the sun 
on the bosom of this stream. Manufactories 
also have planted themselves on the shores, con- 
tributing to the support of human life, though 
by no means enhancing the natural beauties of 
the place. It is a lovely drive from thence 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. A Family and Diy School for 
both sexes. Address NATIVL T. ALLEN, West 
NEWTON, MASS. lit julylo 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
ions a Specialty. tf mayld 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON S 

Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m apr24 





DUNCAN SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


and all Houses in the 


FABYAN, 
TWIN MOUNTAIN, 
GLEN, JACKSON, 


White Mountains, 


Sebago, 
Moosehead and 
Rangeley Lakes, 
Mount Desert, 


And All Points in the State of Maine and 
the Maritime Provinces, 

















MOSES FAIRBANKS, LEVI FAIRBANKS, 
OTIS S. NEALE. 


Vincent, Hathaway & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS, BOTTLERS 
BREWERS’ AGENTS. 


AND 
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The fugitive referred to in a recent paragraph | 
in the Commonwealih was only one of several 


He is now an old 






rescued by Captain Bearse. 


rises the : } 
; man, and poor, having no property but a small | 
, Vieing, ir . 
ted k house, worth some $800, upon which there 
ated peaks; 3 eee fe 
f fe mortgage of $400. Some of his old anti-slavery 
of “*ALanse . 


friends, remembering his zeal and services in 
the early days, are contributing to a fund to en- 
able him to pay the debt and secure a home; 


and more 
s removed, 
D high, with 
o into Lake 
Hills, each 


stretching 


and no man is more deserving. 


~ 
same 


An engin 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad which weighs 
seven tons heavier than the ponderous ** Modoc,” 
whose drawing capacity is almost twice that of 
The ‘*Modoc” is ca- 


A 


—- 


eral range 
norama of 
Hog- Back 
Mare rocky 


an ordinary locomotive. 


burg to Columbia, while other engines are put 
to a severe test when they pull fifty ears over 
that portion of the road.’ The new locomotive, 


torms and 


rent down, 


a ee a 


ackground 


e has recently been placed on the! English bar either to more extended study, or | 


sible means, a witness hostile to his own views; 


' but he must surely now deeply deplore his share! pleasantly knowo in the United States. 
| in a proceeding which consigned @ sick and in-! pycountered several noted Americans, among 


sane boy to a degrading pynishment, and to a 
prison instead of a hospital, thus perhaps ren- 


isa dering him a hopeless lunatic; he may also re- | pial.” 


gret that he treated a medical witness with much 
discourtesy and ridiculed scientific evidence that 
has ultimately proved correct; and he must feel 
deeply that his unfortunate advocacy very nearly | 
resulted in injury or alarm to the royal mistress | 
it was his special duty to protect and defend. I) 


trust the case of Arthur O'Connor may lead the | 


induce them to receive with greater attention 


| by Mr. and Mrs. Justin McCarthy, so well and 


fhe 


them Col. Forney, the ‘‘Atlas of the Centen- 
English artists, journalists and authors 
mustered in considerable force. Among the 
last named were Hepworth Dixon, Henry Kings- 
ley and William Black; also Edward Jenckins, 
author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” who, by-the-bye, just 
dropped in on his way to Buckingham Palace 
wearing his black-velvet court suit—a costume 
scarcely appropriate to a Jenckins spelt with a 


ance agents, Messrs. ],. I. & M. King, have 
erected ip front of their office an artistic foun- 
tain trom which cold-water is dispensed freely 
to all who desire. An octagonal block of mar- 
ble, four feet in diameter, forms the base, from 
which rises a column fifteen feet in height, sur- 
mounted by a basin and spray fountain. Be- 
neath the basin is a large lamp, composed of 
stained glass, containing four burners. Below 
the lamp, and occupying niches in the main col- 
umn, are two clocks denoting correct city time, 
a barometer and two thermometers. Then come 








and respect the evidence of those who make | ‘*e.” She cannot think of describing those em- | the faucets, ten in number, attached to which are 


‘medical and other scientific investigations the | jnent men whom she was weak enough to be | ten nickel-silver drinking-cups. 


pleasure and business of their lives.” 
Possibly some of the clamorers for the exe- 


as to the danger of passing irrevocably ypon his 
| responsibility for his crimes from the similar 
| case of O'Connor in England. 


glad to see—nor of reporting any of the wise 
and witty things they flung right and lef{— 


pable of taking eighty loaded cars from Harrise _cution of Pomeroy way receive a gleam of light | the poyal largess of geaias—withous are or 


stint, even among republicans and sinners—the 
princely fellows} Amerjcans are accused there 
of being yncommonly keen after a celebrity, 


The fountain 
dispenses filtered ice-water, the large Barrow 
filter used for the purpose having a capacity of 
3Q09 gallons daily. 

We haye mentioned Mr. Hunt's and Miss 
Knowlton’s contributions at E. Blakeslee & Co.'s. 
The amall side-room is occupied by a number 


burnt-district, to speculate on the prospective 
advantages of fires? But the children were 
jolly, and, hoping they may learn cleanliness 
and order and justice, we will not censure them 
too severely, though glad that our fast horses 
whirled us so rapidly from their vicinity to one 
of the finest seats on Savin Hill, directly ona 
slope overlooking the beautiful bay. It was at 
the hour, the very time, ‘‘when sunset is at 
meeting with moonrise,” and as we sat on the 
broad piazza that wound round the niches and 
bay-windows of the dwelling, looking across the 
shining bay to the distant liglits, listening to the 
rippling of the waters, and almost surrounded 
by the sentinel-like cedars and other trees, 
which at this hour certainly seem possessed of 
a personality, the scene was indeed paradisical. 
We were offered the privilege of gathering 
cherries from the inviting trees, but we chose 
rather to enjoy the moonlight in repose, when 


and Silver-ware, China and Glass-ware, also Books 
and Stationery —in short, do GENERAL SHOPPING, 
All orders to be accompanied by certified check or 
postal-order. Her commission will be 10 per cent. on 
all sums under $25; 5 per cent. on all sums ever that 
amount. Orders sent to her address, Commonwealth 


AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, 





Hotel, Boston, will be promptly, and, she feels as- 
sured, satisfactorily, filled, 

Mrs. M. G. PNBERWOOD, 
Refers by permission jo hev. JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. Mrs. J. W. WoLcott, Mrs. J. L. HUNNE- | 
WELL; alsa, SHREVE, CaUmp & Low, and other lead | 
ing houses in this city. july24 
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| While medium and low-priced goods will continue to 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS 


Is new, fresh, and very attractive in style and quality, 


be a feature of our business. 
We open this day— 

A good, bright, handsome Carpet, at 
50 cents per yard. 

All-wool Ingrains, commencing at 
62 1-2 cts. per yard. 

Extra Style and Superior Fabric, 
commencing at 75cts. per yard. 

Tapestry Brussels, Moquette pat- 
terns, and Brussels in first-class 
styles, cheap. 

Oil Cloths, commencing at 30 cts. 
per yard tothe finest goods made. 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO., 
109, 111, and 113 Broad Street, 


BOSTOW, 


432 Hudson Street, 
VEW YORK. 
Coburn, Lang & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE AMERICAN 


CINCER ALE, 


A Delicious Summer Drink. 








Depet, 56 Kilby St., 


> blueness ; when fully initiated, is expected to getaway with, Pye Chicago Tribune says complimen ; i 3 -off-able, She does ; ! cherries came unbidden, a free-will of-| WIS: ; = . 
+ sisieah \ a hundred cars. | things of tigi claude 8 nN a ae roche - ealaan _—— sa parerne- fas rete our lips. sss cc ~~ ‘Sideioens pllmay Bag Fg = recht owl fi “Lise Gaa oe SP For sale by all Grocers and washer generally. Also 
sh sympa- ( Secretary Delano has made a dignified and | «The semi-yearly dividends just paid in Boston | her from delivering letters to, or seeking to re- on ; wes oo aS ane etl A driveway from the foot of Summer street AT RETAIL, In fact, everything pertaining to the Car- ODA AND "MINERAL WATER 
the trans explicit denial of the adverse reports concerning | are stated at $9,888,540. This is $772,162 more | new a slight old acquaintance with, some English ree ray 63 si aed cn around South Boston Point and beyond this N 33 35 37 39 T | Pla pet trade, at the very lowest prices. 8 In Fountains, Siphons and Bottles : 
Hsconcey! 1 FR him. Ie says however great may be hit desire) than the corresponding payments of last year,| authors who profess to be indifferent to transat-| °° Pooch Relay of Horses beautiful piece | Place: bordered, not with trees which obstruct | NOS 79s 99) 21s 2 = GIIPLC EAE SARSAPARILLA AND GINGER BEER 
gle } l to leave a position that has not only been a con-! and only $240,553 less than those of the flush | jantic appreciation unless it comes in the shape f rich color ic neoke are all very strong, | ‘te Vie®> but with shrubs and flower-beds, has | Pan ote 371 Pei 9 Aged aoe And dealers in Massey, Collins & Co.’s : 
> Western 8 tinual annoyance to him but a direct injury to!ltimes of 1873, betore the ballvon collapsed. | of copyright. ‘Yet,” she says, ‘‘it is odd that - eae - ; ird aa Ww rg a . been talkedof. But the passing generation, we | PLEASE EXAMINE, Usual prices TS ets. 130 HARRIS CHIPMAN ¥ C0 PHILADELPHIA ALE AND PORTER. 
ut poverty \ i his private interests, it is his purpose to remain | The dividends paid Boston during 1875 may be} when in the whirl of London life one acciden- | “*?*“™ ost gece ab sa aa ane os fear, may never see it, nor the long-projected to $3 per spray. i ii Also Frank Jones’s PORTSMOUTH GOLDEN 
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character. It is evident some correspondents 
of very respectable dailies are to be distrusted 


n of these 


Visconsin 
pgle town in their reiterations. 
Gov. Gaston is now spoken of as a suitable 
candidate for President, but we do not think he 
pat dete tS has the support of the Governor of New York, 
eo or Senator Thurman of Ohio. They do not 
me pretty tliink Massachusetts entitled to the Democratic 
pee, ame sShomination this time. By the way, Fenton 


pow made the suggestion—a cireumstance that may 
cause Tilden to prick up his ears a little as to 


the present tendency of his “Liberal” allies. 


ont,” bust 
its beau 


t has no And that reminds us that Fenton was not reclect- 
iefly as 8 ed to the Senate by the Democrats after haying 
being the freely given his energies to elect Tilden Gov- 
of Mans ernor. How queerly things wil] work some- 
** Mount times! 





| ges represeating most of it give the citizens of 
| Boston a Tien on some hundreds of millions of 

other people's property. And this surplus is 
' constantly growing larger. The spare profits of 
each year's industry and the semi-annual inter- 
est on the loaned capital are added to it. Twelve 
months from now, $20,000,000 interest and $10,- 
000,000 profits will probably have swelled it to 
$350,000,000. It already equals the present as- 
sessors’ valuation of Chicago, which was made 
on a pretty fair basis. John Stuart Mill has de- 
scribed the rapid advancement which a comma- 
nity makes when it stops borrowing, pays its 
debts, and begins to lend. Boston has reached 
the latter happy stage. Large numbers of citi- 


be regarded as an improper or patefal subject 
after all. Indeed, I have been octasionally sur- 
prised by the naive effusion and expansiveness, 
or the vigor and exhaustiveness, with which the 
delicate topic haa been handled.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Hannibal Hamlin has given Colby University 
$1000 for its library fund. Good for the Gov- 
ernor ! 

It is rumored that Toole, the actor, who re- 
cently returned to England, loses $40,000 by 
the failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co. 

President Grant has accepted General Burn- 





zens can pursue the delightful trade of cutting 
of coupons for a living. They have leisure, 





the first time since he was chasen President. 


side's invitation to visit Newport next month for 


Tree, Manchester,” is full of fine sentiment, 
while her still-life subjects are painted with both 
knowledge and feeling. Her drawings in crayon 
and charcoal are some of them quite marvellous, 
and have probably never been excelled by any 
female artist in America. Among other pictures 
may be mentioned a strong wood-scene by Miss 
M. J. Becket. The large gallery, also, is worth 
looking at. 

L. Prang & Company have just published a 
translation, by S. R. Koehler, of the art-educa- 
tion portion of the Austrian official report on the 
¥ienna world’s fair of 1873. It is an interest- 
ing pamphlet, crowded with information in re- 
gard to the condition of industria] art all over 
Europe, and the methods by which different 





Ia this suburb of the city, for the first time 
except on the flying steam.cars, I was impressed 
with the difference between this and Roxbury 
and Brookline. Over the broad and beautiful 
Mystic you pass comfortable homes, but lesser 
numbers of expensive residences, and the trees 
are not in sufficient nearness to obstruct the 
view of distant highlands, cloudland and sunset, 
and the windings of the blue, ribbon-like river 
through the green meadows. We were wel- 
comed by pleasant and cultivated people ig 
Maldep, with whom ye would gladiy spend a 
day and climb 4 most inviting and rocky height 
that must command a yiew of old ocean. We 
passed a church and wondered if it were the 
place where the Rev. Thacher used to preach, 





1000 dozen Elegant NECKTIES, 24 cents 
and upward. ee 
12,000 SHAWL NRL BUG STRAPS 
: new, fresh ‘nents, ar cheap, 

Elegort, iges of FRAVELLING and SHOP- 
G&, new goods. 

SUN UMBRELLAS, RAIN UMBRELLAS, &e 
FINE FANS, 10c. each and upward. 


LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, POINTS, 
BARBS, FICHUS, &c., marked down to 
about half the usual prices, te close. 

$4.50, $5, 


Please 
LINEN SsUIts ot OS:7, 0, ise, of; 
r ae complet, $e ehace—amty halt 


S44 permite 
Cushman & Brooks, 
#08, 33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


july3i 








DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FORK 
Boston Pure White Lead, an 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead 
85 & S89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
julylo 3iun 


a 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 
DOOR PLATES, ETC. 
Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 
GRIFFIN’S, 

et! ee ere 





SEND THE 


“Commonwealth” 


Will be promptly attended to 





LEGAL NOTICES. 

NOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS.—SUFFOLK. SS.— PROBATE COURT.— 
Whereas, HERMAN BOWERS of Boston, in said 
County, varnisher. has presented to said Coert __ 
tition praying that his name may be changed to ihat 
of HERMAN WENSKOWSKY for the reasons there- 
in set out: All persons are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court to be held at said Boston, on Mon- 
day. the sixteenth day of August next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenvon, to ip eS wo one — pes a 

hould not ranted. nil sa) 

rec i to tive public notice thereof. by 
for three suc- 


the 
_ inhi oats ohation once a week 
hin is ci - 
ae weche, in the newspaper called the Common- 
wealth, printed at said Bos‘ou, the last publication to 
be two hays at least before said Court. - 
Witness, Isaac Ames, Esquire, Judge of sand 
Court, this nineteenth day of July, in the year ove 





TO ONE WHO WILL APPRECIATE IT. 


hundred and seventy-five. 
<a. “2 P. KR. GUINEY, Register. 









































THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1875. 



































another song of yours, 


.’ He then sang 
Ludwig Van Beethoven. babes. he had just been composing: ‘Diy not, 
dry not, ye tears,’ etc. He accompan Mr 
BY B. D. ALLEN. home, it was Searing ont walk — » se 
i i n the art— ng ‘ 
Ludwig van Beethoven was born in the city i o heed — ° ae att al Pic 


of Bonn, on the 17th of December, 1770. His 


grandfather, of the pu _— 
to Bonn at an early age, 
ies from Clemens August, the Elector, whose 
reputation as a prin t 
ded. In the court of this I 
and full exercise for his abilities, rising from 
the position of simple musician to that of chapel- 
master. His career was honorable and suc- 
cessful. He died when his 
son was three years of age. Not so young, 
however, but that he well remembered the oid 
man, in his scarlet robe, with his dark com- 
plexion and flashing eye. Of him he always 
ke with great reverence. : : 
la paste he speak of his father. This 


came from Ant- | required besa courage to 
- t. He 

a eee tod all that he uttered startled me 80, 
ce of great liberality was | got even the street. 
at home 4 

gor cnet: a in the midst of a large dinner-party. 


After dinner he sat 
and played unasked, 
distinguished grand- | length.” 


listen to him in the 


i ke 80 sionately, 
however, spoke pas nt tee 


They were ail not a little 
on seeing me enter the room 


down to the instrument, 
wonderfully, and at great 


His absorption in his art often made him ob- 


ivi f everything outside of it. Thus he 
sage alg cows have entered an inn, throw 

imself upon a seat, 
reg oc of considerable time call for the reck- 
oning, unconscious of the fact that he had or- 
dered nothing. At other times, in the frenzy of 


buried in thought, and after 


, addicted to intemperance, ap- ot 
peed fees Yow vacillating in character and | composition, he would pour eons: — 2 
thriftless in habits. With an income not ex-/ ter upon his hands by the hour together. 


one hundred thalers, he entered upon 
married life with the daughter of the head-cook 
at the castle of Ebrenbreitstein. Towards his 
gifted son he exercised great severity, superin- 
tending his education with a view to turning his 
genius to his own account, as Mozart's father 
had previously done by his son; net, however, 
unkindly. For the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose he kept the little boy at the piano at most 
unreasonable hours, until he came actually to 
hate what at first had been a source of pure 
pleasure to him. At an age when the child was 
oblized to stand on & raised berich to reach the 
piano-keys tasks were imposed upon him which 
required threats and cruel punishments to ex- 
act their fulfillment. This state of things could 
not continue always. The father began to see 
that he was defeating himself, and 80 turned the 
bov over to the instructions of one Pfeiffer, an 
oboe-player in the theater. Buon companion of 
the elder Beethoven in his midnight revels, the 
conclusion of these revels not unfrequently was 
the dragging of the little Ludwig from his bed 
and compelling him to play the piano until day- 
light. Cruel as was this discipline, it laid the 
foundation for a remarkable technique, the in- 
fluence of which may be readily discerned in 
Beethoven’s compositions. 

‘Another of the boy’s trials was the enforced 
learning of the violin. Pfeitfer leaving Bonn, 
the boy became for a short time the pupil of the 
court-organist, Van den Eeden, and, subse- 
quently, of his successor, Neefe, whose instruc- 
tions he received for several years. 

When Beethoven was thirteen years of age 
he made his first appearance in print as the 
composer of three sonatas. A grandiloquent 
dedication inscribed these pieces to the Elector. 
Judged as the work of a lad, they are not with- 
out great merit, and still hold their place as 
useful pieces for the study of young pianists. 
About the time of this publication Beethoven 
received the appointment of cymbalist in the 
orchestra, a situation of great advantage to him, 
since it involved the reading at sight of numer- 
ous scores in manuscript—a task greatly beyond 
the powers of an ordinary musician. He also 
engaged in the work of giving lessons, an em- 
ployment extremely distasteful to him. : 

At the age of fifteen he received the appoint- 
ment of organist in the chapel of the Elector. 
That the early assumption of so great responsi- 
bility had not entirely repressed the natural 
sportiveness of youth, the following anecdote 
will show :— 

“On the last three days of the Passion week 
the lamentations of the prophet Jeremiah were 
always chanted; these consisted of passages of 
from four to six lines, and they were sung in no 
particular time. In the middle of each sentence, 
agreeably to the old choral style, a rest was 
made upon one note, which rest the player on 
the piano (fer the organ was not used on those 
three days) had to fill up with a voluntary flour- 
ish. Beethoven told Heller, a singer at the 
chapel, who was boasting of his professional 
cleverness, that he would engage, that very day, 
to put him out, at sucha place, without his being 
aware of it, sothat he should not be able to pro- 
ceed. He accepted the wager; and Beethoven, 
when he came to a passage that suited his pur- 
pose, led the singer, by an adroit modulation. 
out of the prevailing mode into one having no 
affinity with it, still, however, adhering to the 
tonic of the former key; so that the singer, un- 
able to find his way in this strange region, was 
brought to a dead stand. Exasperated by the 
laughter of those around him, Heller complain- 
ed to the Elector, who (to use Beethoven's ex- 
pression) ‘gave him a most gracious reprimand, 
and bade him not play any more such clever 
tricks.’ ” 

Soon after this event Beethoven made his 
first visit to Vienna, the musical Mecca towards 
which all artists looked. In the Austrian capi- 
tal, notwithstanding his undisguised disregard 
of outward rank, he had great and immediate 
success ‘There were those who truly discerned 
the genius of Beethoven, and in the house of 
vne such, the Prince Lichnowsky, he found a 
home for a period of ten years. The Baron von 
Swieten, the composer of twelve symphonies, 
which Haydn characterized as being ‘‘as stiff as 
himself,” nevertheless trised to be a warm 
friend of the young man, whom he frequently 
invited to his house, bidding him bring his night- 
cap, which he might use after he had completed 
a musical evening by playing half-a-dozen of 
Bach's fugues ‘‘by way of a blessing.” 

Surrounded by such quickening influences. 
Beethoven composed in rapid succession sym- 
phonies, sonatos, trios, quartets and his famous 
septet, all of which came as a new revelation 
to the musical world. The deeper inspiration, 
without doubt, was love—a passion which ruled 
Beethoven during this period, and long after— 
yet 


ceeding 


—‘‘love with an ideal, 
A creature of his own imagination, 
A child of air, and echo of his heart; 
And, like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts.” 


His confession may be read as we turn the pages 
of the ‘‘Sonate Pathetique,” the ** Moonlight 
Sonata,” or that song of songs, ‘‘Adelaide.” 

Of his deatness himself says: “If I had not 
read somewhere that man must not of his own 
free-will depart this life, I should long ere this 
have been no more, and that through my own 
act. My ears are buzzing and ringing perpetu- 
ally day and night. I can with truth say that 
my life is very wretched; for nearly two years 
past I have avoided all society because I find it 
impossible to say to people, J am deaf! In 
any other profession this might be more tolera- 
ble, but in mine such a condition is truly fright- 
ful.” Still another factor in the suffering of 
Beethoven was the treatment he received from 


frequentl ; 
ne pre gpecese a 4 at the same time; at one 
time possessed by 
pose only ont 
i the sou : 
aecuntifel suite of rooms in the villa of a cer- 


in baron because. J 
aun him in his walks he bowed too low to him. 


tempt made by th 
a cast of his face 
pected arrived ; 
promised to g 
composer kep 


paying the rent of two or three 


the whim that he could com- 
he north side of the city, and then 
th. Once he was driven from 


forsooth, when the proprietor 


the anecdote concerning an at- 
e artist [ anhauser to procure 
: “The day 8o impatiently ex- 
that on which Beethoven had 
o to Danhauser’s. The great 
t his word, and was most ng * 2 

med. After a short conversation Uan- 
ane prepared for his task. Beethoven, after 
taking off his cloak and cravat, was requested 
to sit down. ‘You will not hurt my head, I 
suppose,’ observed the composer, somewhat 
dismayed at the preparations he beheld go- 
ing on. Danhauser tranquilized him, prom- 
ising to be quick, so as to abbreviate as much 
as possible anything there might be disagreeable 
in the process. To Beethoven's great astonish- 
ment, he began by pasting thin strips of paper 
on his eyebrows, and by smearing with an olea- 
ginous liquid all parts of his face where there was 
any hair. He then asked the composer to put 
a small tube in his mouth, and to shut his eyes. 
To take the cast of a face, the latter is covered 
with tepid plaster in a liquid state. The plaster 
soon gets cold and forms a solid mass, which, 
when removed, contains the exact lineaments of 
the countenance. The operation is exceedingly 
disagreeable to those subjected to it, because 
the face is, so to speak, walled in, and the pa- 
tient can only breathe through a small tube. 
Besides this, the plaster, when drying, produces 
a very painful sensation, to say nothing of the 
fact that it is no easy matter to remove the cast, 
because every hair adhering to the plaster causes 
Danhauser had purposely omitted ex- 


We reproduce 


_—. but he thrives on corn-meal and bacon, and has 
ini i fe the latter | 0U c 

—— : . lig Se Beetho- | few doctor's bills to pay. Unfortunately, as yet, 

Sa icion of | he ly is his money like a sailor or 


than that of the bad white men who introduced 
him to political life. But, on the other hand, 
the vote has given him what nothing less could 
give—a substantive existence. Ithas made him 
a of the State; wherever, as in Arkansas, 
the political settlement nears completion and 
the color-line is broken, his political equality 
will help slowly—but certainly—to make him a 
respectable person. I will add that in this view 
many Southern Democrats concur. ‘ If the 
North had not given the negroes suffrage it 
would have had to hold our States under an ex- 
clusively military government for ten years,” 
said such a man to me. 

THE NEGRO INDUSTRIES. 
Free labor is an undoubted success in the 
South. The negro works; he raises cotton and 
corn, sugar and rice, and it is infinitely to his 
credit that he continues to do so, and, according 
‘to the universal testimcny, works more stead- 
fastly and effectively, this year, than ever be- 
fore since 1865, in spite of the political hurly- 
burly in which he has lived for the last ten years. 
Nor ought we of the North to forget that a part 
of the credit of the negroes’ industry, to-day, is 
due to the Southern planters who have been 
wise enough to adapt themselves to the tremen- 
dous change in their labor system, and honest 
enough not to discourage the ignorant free la- 
borer by wronging him of his earnings, or by 
driving unjust bargains with him. The system 
of planting on shares, which prevails in all the 
cotton regions I have seen, appears to me admir- 
able in every respect. It tends to make the 
laborer independent and self-helpful by throw- 
ing him on his own resources. He gets the re- 
ward of his own skill and industry and has the 
greatest motive to impel him to steadfast labor 
and self-denial. I have satisfied myself, tuo, that 
the black man gets, wherever I have been, a fair 
share of the crop he makes. If anywhere he 
suffers wrong, it is at the hands of the small 
farmers, who cultivate a thin soil and are them- 
selves poor and generally ignorant. It is a cu- 
rious evidence of the real security of the negro, 
even in the rudest parts of the South, that many 
thousands ot them have emigrated from Alabama 
and Georgia into the Yazoo bottom in Missis- 
sippi and into the cotton regions of Arkansas 
and Louisiana—parts of the South where, if we 
might believe the general reports which have 
been spread through the North, no negro’s rights 
or life are safe. 

THE NEGRO NOT FOREHANDED. 

The black laborer earns enough, but he does 
not save his money. In the heart of the cotton 
country a negro depending on his own labor 
alone, with the help of his wife in the picking 
season, may live and have from $75 to $125 
clear money in hand at the close of the season. 
If he has several half-grown boys to help him in 
the field, he may support his family during the 
year, and have from $175 to $250 clear money 
at the year’s end. Few laborers as ignorant as 
the average plantation-negro can do as well any- 
where in the world. Of course he lives poorly ; 





ven had, tterefore, not the slightest susp 
what was in store for him. After the first few 
passes of the brush employed to lay on the plas- 
ter he seemed alarmed, but when the plaster, 
in drying, began swelling and irritating his 
cheeks and forehead, he was horrified and en- 
raged. He bounded to his feet, with his hair on 
end, and, while endeavoring to get rid of the 
plaster, exclaimed: ‘You are an impostor, a 
scoundrel, a monster!’ ‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
Capellmeister !’ stammered Danhauser, confused 
and stupefied. But Beethoven, without allow- 
ing him to conclude his sentence, vociferated 
furiously: ‘ Blackguard — cannibal ! ‘ Permit 
me to say,’ said Danhauser. ‘Keep off!’ roared 
Beethoven. Flinging his chair away, and catch- 
ing up his cloak and hat, he rushed towards the 
door. Danhauser ran after him to offer his ex- 
cuses. But Beethoven, without deigning to hear 
a word, exclaimed: ‘Be off, you villain, knave, 
assassin! Take care never to come near me, 
for I will strangle you!’ 

Having uttered these words, he went out, 
stamping his feet, with his face all plastered over 
with white, like that of a specter in ‘Don Juan. 
The door was slammed violently, and the unfor- 
tunate artist could still hear at a distance the 
maledictions and imprecations which the com- 
poser was hurling at his head. After that Bee- 
thoven would not hold the slightest communica- 
tion with Danhauser. Every time he saw him, 
even at a distance, he flew into a passion, and 
avoided him as much as he could.” 

Louis Spohr, in his Autobiography, relates an 
amusing anecdote concerning Beethoven, which, 
whilst it confirms the assertions made respecting 
his great excitability, is of historic value in de- 
termining the time when he abandoned concert- 
giving. He says: ‘Beethoven was accustomed, 
when conducting, to guide the orchestra by the 
most vehement and extraordinary gestures and 
motions. At the last concert he gave in Vienna 
he was playing a new pianoforte piece of his 
own. He soon forgot that he was performing a 
solo, and began to direct in his usual fashion. 
At the first sforzando he flung his arms so widely 
asunder that he hurled both lights off the piano 
to the floor. The audience laughed; and Bee- 
thoven was so put out by the disturbance that 
he began over again. A friend, fearing that, at 
the same pasrage, the same occurrence might be 
repeated, ordered two chorus boys to stand one 
at each side of Beethoven, holding candles in 
their hands. One came unexpectedly near the 
performer. When the eventful sforzando broke 
in he received from Beethoven's right hand, 
suddenly flung out, so downright a box on the 
ear, that the poor lad, in affright, let his candle 
fall to the floor. The other boy, who had more 
prudently followed all Beethoven’s movements 
with anxious looks, barely succeeded, by a rapid 
ducking of his head, in avoiding the blow just 
reaching him. If the audience laughed before, 
they now broke fairly out into a bacchanalian 
shout of mirth. Beethoven hecame so enraged 
that he snapped half-a-dozen strings together. 
All the attempts of the real lovers of music to 
restore quiet and attention proved for some time 
fruitless. The first allegro was wholly lost on 
the audience. After this mishap Beethoven 
never again would give a concert.” 

The last years of his life were greatly clouded 
by several most depressing occurrences. Among 
other things, he was involved in a harrassing 
law-suit with Maezel, the inventor of the metro- 
nome. Then, in 1815, his brother Carl died, 
leaving to the guardianship of Beethoven his 
son. This again led to a law-suit, extending 
through four years, for the possession of the 
child; the mother still living, though a person 
of most unworthy character. Beethoven, who 


all his life had yearned for an object of love, 
gave himself with great ardor to the work of 
training this boy. 


His noble devotion was re- 


his brothers Carl and Johann, whom he called | quited with the basest ingratitude, the record of 


‘the evil principles of his life.” They took 
charge of his business matters and grossly be- | 


which forms one of the saddest chapters in his 


history. One cannet but think how different 


trayed the confidence too incautiously reposed | might have been his life if he, too, had had, 


inthem. With the increasing prosperity of the 


like Mozart, his Constance, who might have 
younger, who was an apothecary, a supercilious- | stood between him and the world, creating a {Gather them close to your loving heart— 





ness was developed which, on the occasion of | home which should have beena haven of retreat 


his attaining an estate in the country, led him | from the distractions without. 


to send the composer his card, inscribed—*Jo- | 
hann van Beethoven. Land-owner.” The com- | 
pliment was returned with a similar card on 
which was written ‘Ludwig van Beethoven. | | 
Brain-owner.” li 
He was alive to the stirring events of that | « 
period, and, in his republicanism, looked with | 
great admiration upon Napoleon Bonaparte | 
then First Consul. : 
he began the ‘Heroic Sym 


public of that day found more to engage their 
attention in the florid effusions of a Rossini than 
in the immortal stfains of a Beethoven. 


The Viennese 





This 
ed Beethoven to form the purpose of present- 
ng his last works in Berlin. From this he was 
jissuaded by the earnest remonstrances of a few 


genuine lovers of music in the Austrian capital, 
: who with great efficiency arranged a concert for 
Inspired by his enthusiasm, | the production of the Overture in C., opus 124, 
phony,” in which the | portions of the Mass and the Choral Symphony. | 


individuality of his genius asserted itself more | This was exceptionally successful. The ap- 


decidedly than in anything he had written before. 
Inscribed upon the title-page 
“Napoleon,” 


{ 


leaf from the score, and cast the w 
floor. 
he grimly remarked that he had “seventeen 
years before composed the music suited to this | 
catastrophe!" meanin 
this Symphony. 

Beethoven's disregard of rank has been allu- | 
ded to. He says: ‘Kings and princes can, to! li 
be sure, make professors, privy counsellors | 
etc., and confer titles and orders, but they can- id 
not make great men—minds which rise ‘above | P 
the conimon herd—these they must not pretend ti 
to make, and therefore must these pe held in| ** 
honor. Whentwo men, such as Goethe and [, | A 
come together, even the high and mighty per- h 
ceive what is to be considered great in men like w 
us. Yesterday, on our way home, we met the fi 
whole Imperial Family. We saw them coming re 
from a distance, and Goethe Separated from me 
to stand aside; say what I would, I could not! 
make him advance another step. I pressed my 
hat down upon my head, buttoned up my great- 
coat, and walked with folded arms through the 
thickest of the throng. Princes and pages 
formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off 
his hat, and the Empress made the first saluta- | 
tion. ntry Know me. 
real amusement the processin file 
He stood aside with his hat off, be 
I rallied him smartly for it; 
quarter.” ‘ 

It is interesting, also, to read what Bettina had | 
to say of Bee thoven in her Correspondence with | 
Goethe. She says: “I could not get any one to | 
introduce me, but I found him out. He has three i 
apartments, in which he alternately secretes 
himself; one in the country, one in town and 
third on the ramparts. It was ahere t found | 
him, on the third floor. Lentered unannounced; | 
he was seated at the piano; I gave my name; 
he was most friendly, and asked me if I would 
hear a song which he had just been composin 
and sang, with a shrill and piercing voice that 
made the hearer thrill with wofulness, ‘Knowst | o 
thou the land?" ‘Is it not beautiful? said he. |e 
enthusiastically ; ‘exquisitely beautiful ! i] 


‘nthu ical I will} 
sing it again.” He was pleased with my ch 

: eer- 
ful praise. ‘Most people,’ he remarked, ri 
moved on hearing music, but those have not mu- | ; 
sicians’ souls; true musicians are too Jiery tol se 


ork upon the | a 


s 


& 


Those ge 


nding lowly. | 
I gave him no! 
| 


; to 


i to 


| plause of the multitude was tumultuous. 
was the name | he who evoked it was insensible to it until Son- 
: and below it that of the composer, | tag and Ungher, who had sung the principal | There may come atime when you'll long to hear 
pon the proclamation of the empire the dis-| parts, turned his face towards the audience, that | 
appointed and incensed master savagely tore the | he might at least see the waving handkerchiefs | The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 


Upon the death of the emperor, in 1821, | the audience was electric. 


g the Funeral March in | thoven’s deafness and assured him that the seal 
; Was set to his immortality. 


| elling, aggravated by neglect, was followed by 


come thus ?” 
| then unconsciousness, delirium and death on the 
evening of March 26th, 1 
numbered the life of Beethoven. 
thirty thousand persons followed in his funeral | 
procession. 
artists surrounded his coffin there were sung to 

his own music the words of Grillparzer :-— 


I saw to my | nor hearth, nor home—rest thee now in the quiet | 
past Goethe. | grave—in death. 


| of the last ten years in the Suuth, as he may 
hear it on the spot and from all sides, without | 
being convinced that it was absolutely necessary | § 


of the blacks and | 
| peace of the 8 and the permanent | tract the. eyes of men, 


| Regro, ignorant, poor and helpless as 
| every political ri 


| That he has not always 


ani lamentably true, but this 


Yet 


nd the motions of excitement. The effect upon 
Moved by compas- 
ion, sympathy, admiration and reverence, they 


ave a pealing cheer that penetrated even Bee- 


Schindler tells us of the closing scenes in the 
fe of the composer. A cold, taken when trav- 








ropsy. The nature of his disease required 
ainful operations which he endured with pa- 
ence and resignation, remarking, with a smile, | 
Better water from my body than from my pen!” | 
tter the last visit of his pastor, conscious of'| 
is approaching end, he turned to his friends | 
ith the exclamation, ‘‘ Plaudtte amici, comedia | 
aitaest ; have I not always said that it would | 
Commissions to friends followed, 

827 


Cmte 


Fifty-six vears 
More than} 


As composers, poets, authors and 


“Thou, who ne’er in life hadst resting-place, 


Amen.” t 





The Freedmen. 
WEE 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. t 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE NOT A MISTAKE. 


: 8 
No thoughtful man can 


examine the history t 
it 


the security 
outhern communities to give the 
he was, 


her citizen enjoys. That he should vote 


what is of more importance, | 
a freedman into a freeman. | 
r conducted himself well | 
the exercise of his political rights is perfectly | 
is less his fault | 


convert him from 


Or, gone to the undiscovered shore 


| Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
' 
| 


as woman tu woman—those of you who attend- 
ed, with the same delight which I felt in my own 
breast, the exercises of this morning—I ask you 
whether you had any evidence that the young 
| men have suffered from the presence of women? 
| Lask you again if you believe that the young 
women have suffered from the presence of men? 
I have no doubt, as I said to the president as we 
chmbed the hill, I have no doubt that if, in-| i 
stead of the one orator out of that class who 

s 
| ment, accuracy of knowledge, and, as it seemed 
to me, with precision of insight, that certainly 


willingly agree with me was not surpassed by 
| others—if that young woman, simple, modest, 
self-possessed, speaking as a scholar her own 


aud her arms and her neck had been bare, and 


your sister, your daughter, standing up to speak 
= lp h her own thoughts there, and presenting to you 
ght and privilege which any | the fair result of her own intellectual culture, 
dis not as graceful and as noble a spectacl d 
at he should be capable of holdi ~~ ont i eimned an 
desenenty. | ant samdamet a ong ee as worthy the blessing of a civilized and 
| sonally secure, and, 


waiter-girls ask you in Maine hotels. 
be deluded, traveller—take water, 
It’s the stronger of the two. 


. 
a miner, or any other improvident white man. 
Very few lay by their earnings; yet the depos- 
its inthe Freedmen’s bank showed how very 
considerable were the savings of the few, and I 
am sorry to say that the criminal mlsmanage- 
ment of this trust has struck a serious blow on 
the South, for it has given a fresh impetus to 
the spendthrift habits of the blacks. They have, 
as yet, far less desire to own farms than I hoped 
to find. They are, like almost all rude people, 
fond of owning an acre or a house-lot; and in 
Southern towns and cities it is common to find 
them such owners. But a comparatively small 
number, as yet, are freeholders in the best sense 
of the word. This, however, will come with 

time. 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 
They are anxious to send their children to 
school, and the colored schools are more abun- 
dant in those States which I have seen than I ex- 
pected to find them. I think it may be said that 
the colored people, so far, have got their fair share 
of schools and school money. In such places 
as New Orleans, Mobile, Selma and Montgom- 
ery, the colored schools are excellently managed 
and liberally provided for. By general consent 
of both colors, there are no mixed schools; nor 
would it be wise to force this anywhere. The 
church is a favorite and well-supported institu- 
tion among the blacks. I was surprised to see 
both their number and the substantial character 
of the church-buildings in the towns. Most of 
the colored people are either Baptists or Meth- 
odists, and their preachers, almost universally 
negroes, are often illiterate and sensational. 
The congregation is easily excited, and the 
preacher evidently thinks he has failed unless 
he produces shouts, shrieks, and other demon- 
strations among his audience. I cannot say that 
the negro congregation is either noisier or more 
fantastically demonstrative than many white 
congregations I have seen in the ruder parts of 
the West in my younger days; and on several 
occasions I heard a negro preacher denounce 
the sins of his people with a plainness of speech 
which might with advantage be imitated in more 
pretentious churches. The preachers, being 
men of influence, have naturally become politi- 
cians. One or two have been sent to Congress. 
The State Legislatures have also contained 
them, and they are not always men of good 
character. Itseems to mea pity that both races 
cannot attend the same Christian church. The 
church ought to be democratic in the truest and 
largest sense of the word, and, if it were so, it 
would be a more important means than it now 
is in the South for the moral elevation and the 
civilization of the colored people; but I fancy 
the blacks prefer their own churches, and would 
be more difficult to change in this particular 
than the white people even. 





MISCELLANY. 

Tue future, to a man in middle or mature life, 
will contain very little not to be found now in 
his soul. To-morrow is only a point in the 
river a little nearer the sea. The same water 
flows there that flowed a hundred miles above. 
It is a sad thing when one must point to these 
passing hours and must remind his neighbor 
and confess for himself that they are the photo- 
graph of the remainder of life. To-morrow 
will be only to-day rolled on.—Prof. D. Swing. 

MeN glory in raising great and magnificent 
structures, and find a secret pleasure to see 
“sets” of their own planting to grow up and 
flourish; but surely it is a greater and more 
glorious work to build up a man—to see a youth 
of our own planting, from the small beginnings 
and advantages we have given him, to grow up 
into a considerable fortune, and to take root in 
the world, and to shoot up into such a height, 
and spread his branches so wide that we, who 
first planted him, may ourselves find comfort 
and shelter under his shadow.— Tillotson. 


In THE NEStT.— 





Cradle them on your breast; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest. 
Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will run; 
There may come a time in the by-and-bye 
When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun; 
When you'll long for a repetition sweet 
That sounded through each room, 
Of ‘‘Mother!” ‘*Mother!” the dear love-calls 
That will echo long in the silent halls, 
And add to their stately gloom. 


The eager, boyish tread, 


The busy bustle in and out, 
And pattering overhead. 

When the boys and girls are all grown up 
And scattered far ard wide, 


c 


Where youth and age come nevermore, 
You will miss them from your side. 


: ments. The fiat has gone forth that at afternoon | 
Then gather them cloe to your loving heart— | ang garden parties natural wreaths are to be 
Cradle them on your breast; worn. On removing her light straw bonnet the 


| They will soon enough leave your brooding care, | danseuse will still retainher floral crown. Fresh | 
flowers suit only fresh complexions, and the old 
lady will now have to declare herself defeated. | 


Little ones in the nest. 
Co-Epucation.—I ask you, as man to man, 
0 


d 
a 


tood before you, and with a clearness of state- 


he gentlemen who sat on that platform will 
hought, had been clad in white satin and laces, | A 


he had stood there to sing the song of another, 


to 
as 


ultivated world ?—George William Curtis. 





Fun.—‘‘ Lemonade or water?” is what the 
But don't 


couple of lady residents in the Faubourg St. 
Germain are curious. 
on wrenching the scepter of fashion from a wan- | 
ing beauty, brought in afternoon dances and the 
new bonnet. 
wild frolicsome look, which suits the giddy spirits | 
of youth; but ithas no more pity for faded com- 
plexions than has the garish sun at the afternoon 
dances, for it goes only with bared faces. 


queen of fashion, whom this bonnet was meant 


She is now being driven into her last intrench- 


that of the native of any other country. 


point with an unwrinkled face and a good com- 
plexion—at the age when the English woman | 


something to do with this, but doubtless her | 
nourishing food, generous wine, and out-of-door | 


development of woman; for mind molds matter. 
The extremes of American life are unfavorable 


pation or mortified by certain religious teach- 
ings. 
notion that it is beneath the dignity of men and 
women to eccupy themselves with what they 
shall eat and what they shall drink. The Amer- 


A boy who had stolen some apples was for- | 
given for the rather ingenious manner in which 
he excused himself. The schoolmaster asking 
him what he had to say for himself, the urchin 
replied: ‘“The apples were Tom’s; I don’t kaow 
how he got them; and now they're mine, and he 
don’t know how I got them.” 

An elderly gentleman, returning home from 
church, began to extol the merits of the sermon 
to his son. ‘‘Saidhe: ‘‘Jack, Ihave heard one 
of the most delightful sermons ever delivered 
before a Christian society. It carried me to the 
gate of heaven.” ‘‘Why didn’t you dodge in?” 
replied Jack; ‘‘you’ll never have another such 
chance.” 

An American gentleman was riding on the 
top of a coach, in the Tr ks, in pany 
with two enthusiastic Scotchmen who had never 
been there before. Passing a sheet of water 
one of them exclaimed to the other, ‘* Look, 
Sandy, there's Loch Lomond;” and turning to 
the American, he said: ‘‘Have ye ony thing like 
thotin America?” ‘‘Oh, yes,” replied he; ‘‘why, 
we have lakes there that you can sail on for 
days without seeing land!” ‘“Ogh!” grunted 
the Scotchman as he turned to his companion, 
‘she’s a leeing Yonkee.” 








Tue Savace 1n Man.—There is a great deal 
of uneliminated savagery in men and women. 
Why is it thought improper to discuss politics 
or religion in general society? Because people 
are not civilized enough to be submitted to the 
test of such discussion. Their passions are not 
sufficiently under control; their temper is une- 
qual to the strain. They must talk nothing, be- 
cause if they venture on some things they may 
scratch the skin, draw blood. Neither men aor 
women can talk together on any subject that 
excites feeling; the moment they do they begin 
to quarrel—the wild beast appears. It may be 
doubted whether society anywhere affords a spot 
where the spirit of fraternity is made supreme; 
where speech may be open, thought sincere, feel- 
ing frank and honest, and no offense be given or 
taken. The Quakers maintain their sedateness 
by making their wants few, and reducing to the 
smallest dimensions the world of vexations and 
provocations; yet the Quakers have shown them- 
selves more than once unable to resist the dis- 
integrating effect of discussion on vital themes. 
The Shakers avoid civilization altogether; and, 
according to Mr. Nordhoff, display most of 
the traits that distinguished Barnum’s ‘happy 
family.” It is only by remaining homogeneous 
that we succeed in keeping the peace; and, as to 
be homogeneous is to be stupid, peace and dull- 
ness invariably go together. The Radical Club 
in Boston is fraternal because they who com- 
pose it are all of akind. They sit together in 
mute admiration of the speakers as they deliver 
themselves in succession of rhapsodies. ‘The 
Liberal Club in New York is heterogeneous, and 
it is said not to be especially fraternal. All sub- 
jects are discussed there; all opinions are ex- 
pressed; there is the utmost liberty of debate. 
But, if they who have attended the meetings 
may be believed, the members on excited even- 
ings have no great tenderness for one another's 
beauty. The discussion is literally a fair fight, 
in which the lamb sleeps at last in the stomach 
of the wolf.—0O. B. Frothingham. 





Tue Krno’s Picture. — (By Helen Barron 
Bostwick.)—[There is in every human being, 
however ignoble, some hint of perfection; sume 
one place, where (as we may fancy) the veil is 
thin which hides the divinity behind it.— Confu- 
cian Classics. } 
The king from his council-chamber 
Came weary and sore of heart; 
He called for Iliff the painter, 
And spake to him thus apart: 
‘IT am sickened of faces ignoble, 
Hypocrites, cowards and knaves! 
I shall shrink to their shrunken measure, 
Chief slave in a realm of slaves! 
Paint me a true man’s picture, 
Gracious, and wise, and good, 
Dowered with the strength of heroes, 
And the beauty of womanhood. 
It shall hang in my famous chamber, 
That thither, when I retire, 
It may fill my soul with its grandeur 
And warm it with sacred fire.” 
So the artist painted the picture, 
And it hung in the palace hall; 
Never a thing so goodly 
Had garnished the stately wall. 
The king, with head uncovered, 
Gazed on it with rapt delight, 
Till it suddenly wore strange meaning, 
And baffled his questioning sight. 
For the form was his supplest courtier's, 
Perfect in every limb; 
But the bearing was that of the henchmen 
Who filled the flagons for him. 3 
The brow was a priest’s who pondered 
His parchments early and late; 
The eye was a wandering minstrel’s 
Who sang at the palace-gate. 
The lips, half-sad and half-mirthfal, 
With a flitting, tremulous grace, 
Were the very lips of a woman 
He had kissed in the market-place ; 
But the smile that their curves transfigured, 
As a rose with its shimmer of dew, 
Was the smile of the wife who loved him, 
Queen Ethelyn, good and true. 
Then, ‘‘Learn, O king,” said the artist, 
“This truth that the picture tells— 
How, in every form of the human, 
Some hint of the Highest dwells; 
How, scanning each living temple 
For the place where the veil is thin, 
We may gather, by beautiful glimpses, 
The form of the good within.” 


Wuo Sets tHe Fasnions?—Who sets the 
fashion is a puzzling question to everybody, and 
especially to the ladies who blindly follow it. 
The Empress Eugenie was credited with the 
honor when she reigned at the Tuileries. The 
leaders of fashion now are the Paris demimonde. 
It was Cora Pearl who, after dinner or a cham- 
pagne supper on the Boulevards, cut the chim- 
ney-pot of one of her gallants, and, wreathing 
her veil around the dwarfed chapeau, invented 
the Rabagas. But it appears from a letter of a 
Paris correspondent that fewer fashions owe 
their origin to inspiration than to the conscious- 
ness of a defect, and an attempt to hide it, or in 
the desire of a reigning or rising belle to crush 
arival. The fatherland of crinoline is Spain, 
and a Spanish queen first wore hoops to dissim- 
ulate unequal hips. A Venus ofthe Boulevards, 
who committed suicide by throwing herself over 
a balcony a few years ago, revived the high- 
heeled shoes, which Louis Quatorze originally 
brought into fashion to appear taller than the 


ness. There is nervous excitability and clev- 
erness in one, mellowness and equality of char- 
acter inthe other. The forced, brilliant vitality 
of woman in America is subject to fits of recrea- 
tion, for nature has its limit. In the French 
woman the mind is more even and cheerful, 
and in the absence of exhaustive and irregular 
demands made upon it the uniform health is 
better. In qualities of a purely mental charac- 
ter, the equal of the American woman cannot 
perhaps be found in the world; but with all her 
knowledge and intellectual activity she lacks 
that which made the Greeks what they have 
been and the French what they are—organic 
cultivation. Entwined in these words are taste 
and art. A riper civilization, though not a 
purer, shall invest her with « knowledge of 
these things, and a harmony of character not 
now possessed; and with it will come, alas! 
that decadence in morals which always marches 
on the heels of the beautiful in every age and 
in every climate. It is sad that such heavy 
tribute should be exacted as the price of an 
added enjoyment, but art is inexorable.— Albert 
Rhodes, in ‘‘The French at ITome.” 


At Sea.—To a man of middle age, whose 
occupations have long confined him to the debil- 
itating atmosphere of a library, there is some- 
thing unspeakably delightful in a sea voyage. 
Increasing years, if they bring little else that is 
agreeable with them, bring to some of us immu- 
nity from sea-sickness. The regularity of habit 
on board a ship, the absence of dinner parties, 
the exchange of the table in the close room for 
the open deck under an awning, and ever-blow- 
ing breezes which the motion of the vessel for- 
bids to sink into a galm, give vigor to the tired 
system, restore the conscious enjoyment of elas- 
tic health, and even mock us for the moment 
with the belief that age is an illusion, and that 
the ‘‘wild freshness” of the morning of life has 
not yet passed away forever. Above our heads 
is the arch of the sky, around us the ocean, 
rolling free and fresh as it rolled a million years 
ago, and our spirits catch a contagion from the 
elements. Our step on the boards recovers its 
buoyancy. We are rocked to rest at night by a 
gentle movement which soothes us into the 
dreamless sleep of childhood, and we wake with 
the certainty that we are beyond the reach of 
the postman. We are shut off, as in a Catholic 
retreat, from the worries and anxieties of the 
world. No Times upon the breakfast-table 
calls our thoughts to the last news from Spain 
or St. Petersburg, or the vehemently-expressed 
nothings of last night’s debate in Parliament. 
Once, indeed, when we were crossing the Atlan- 
tic in a Cunard steamer, the steward entered 
the saloon with a pile of fresh damp sheets under 
his arm. ‘‘Has it come to this?’ I said to my- 
self. ‘‘Has Yankee enterprise invaded the 
ocean, and robbed us even of our ten days’ 
respite from the leadirg article and the latest 
intelligence?” But the steward was but playing 
pleasantly with the spiritual appetite of the pas- 
sengers. He had kept back half the stock 
which he had brought with him from Liverpool, 
and had preserved it between moistened blan- 
kets; if the reality was beyond our reach we 
might stay our hunger with the imaginary sub- 
stitute. This was the explanation of the mys- 
tery; the waste of waters was still unconquered, 
and such of us as prized our brief interval of 
tranquility were left undisturbed. 

We are speaking at present, however, not of 
the stormy passage across what the Americans 
call the herring-pond, but of the delicious lati- 
tudes of the trades, where the water is sapphire 
blue, where soft airs breathe lightly on the sur- 
face, and the sharp jerk of the angry wave is 
never felt; where the flying-fish spring from 
under the bows on either side the ship like lines 
of spreading foam; where you sleep with your 
doors and windows wide open, a sheet the heav- 
iest covering which you can bear, and the air is 
sweet and cool as in that far-distant land where 
Menelaus dwells because he is the son-in-law of 
Zeus :— 

Where never falls of rain, or hail, or snow, 
And ever off the sea the whispering breezes blow. 


Here newspapers, here letters, even from 
those who are nearest to us, are an intrusion into 
“the seasion of sweet silent thought” which has 
been snatched out of the tumult of our ordinary 
existence. We enter the world alone, we leave 
italone. There is always a part of our being 
into which those who are dearer to us far than 
our own lives are yet unable to enter. ‘The sol- 
itary side of our nature demands leisure for 
reflection upon subjects on which the dash and 
whirl of daily business, so long as its clouds 
rise thic’ about us, forbid the intellect to fasten 
itself.—J. A. Froude, in Fraser's Magazine. 


“Orv Ironsipes.”—The frigate Constitution, 
“Old Ironsides,” as she was familiarly called, 
the most glorious and honored name on the list 
of our old navy, is now in the Philadelphia navy 
yard, where she has been hauled up for repairs. 
It has been suggested that she should be fitted 
up to serve as the flag-ship of the station dur- 
ing the centennial celebration next year. The 
grand old frigate could not be put to a more ap- 
propriate service, and, in common with all who 
cherish the glorious memories of our naval his- 
tory, wetrust that this design may be carried out. 

The Constitution was built at Hart's ship-yard 
in Boston, where Constitution wharf now is, at 
a cost of over $300,000. She was made very 
strong. Her frame was of live oak, and her 
planks were bent on without steam, as it was 
thought that process weakened and softened the 
wood. She was launched on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1797, in the presence of a great gathering 
of people, but did not start upon a cruise till 
July 1798, when she went to sea under the com- 
mand of Captain James Nicholson. The Con- 
stitution was so staunch a ship that she received 
the name of ‘“‘Ironsides.” She always had ex- 
cellent commanders, and performed gallant ser- 
vice against the Algerine pirates and the Sritish. 

The Constitution was the flag-ship of Com- 
modore Preble in 1804, when Tripoli was bom- 
barded. In the gallant action of the 20th of 
August of that year she was run into within a 
short distance of the castle and batteries, and 
by her destructive fire of round and grape-shot 
silenced the guns of the fortifications and spread 
devastation among the Bashaw’s fleet. 

The next great action in which the Constitu- 
tion was engaged was the engagement with the 
British frigate Guerricre, of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by Capt. Dacres. It took place on 
the 19th of August, 1812, off the American 
coast, in the present track of ships to England. 
The Constitution carried forty-four guns, and 
was commanded by Capt. Isaac Hull. After 
much maneuvering to obtain the weather gauge, 
the hostile vessels, at six o'clock in the evening, 
came within half-pistol shot of each other, and 





king of Spain at the meeting in the Isle of 
Pheasants. A lady who derives prestige from | 
rank, fortune and striking beauty scalded her | 
arm three winters back. An ugly mark bore 
witness to the accident. She thought of wear- 
ing, to conceal it, those long-armed gloves which, 
out of mercy to the plebeian wives of Napoleon’s 
marshals and generals, the Empress Josephine 
adopted. The hats slanting down over the eye- 
brows were the result of a lady of exalted rank | 
losing her front hair. Queen Elizabeth's neck | 
was yellow and thin; hence the ‘‘stiff muslin | 
was contrived by a ‘Parliamentary woman” with 
abad complexion. So far we have traced fashion 
to a desire to hide defects. The tricks of a! 


A young duchess, intent | 


The bonnet, set on behind, has a 


|t 
En- |; 
leavoring to let herself down easy, the mature lt 
jt 


to dethrone, has recourse to artificial blossoms | thirty-eight guns, commanded by Capt. Lam- 
of a russet tint, created entirely by her fleuriste. | bert. This engagement took place on the 29th 


| 0 
i 
Frexcu axp AMERICAN Women.—The face @ 
f the American woman is more beautiful than 
It has 
elicacy of coloring and feature, and finesse | 
nd intellectuality in expression; but the body | 


In a word, the American is more th 


th 
The French woman's face is as hand- 


\A 


merican pale and wrinkled. The climate has iw 


a healthy growth, in its fastness as well as its 
ceticism, where the flesh is corrupted by dissi- 


Aside from these causes is a prevalent in 





every time. 


ican has more intellect than her French sister, 
but the latter has softness where she has pert- 








| were double-shotted with round and grape, and 


| tion of her antagonist. 


mane.” The double veil of white and black tulle | — fe 


the Constitution was about to pour a raking fire 
into her disabled antagonist when the latter 
| discharged a gun to the leeward in token of sur- 
render. 
to be sinking. The prisoners and some mova- 
bles were soon transferred to the Constitution, 
|and at three o'clock in the afternoon, the bat- 


| Constitution carried the intelligence of herown 


of December, 1812. 
The action lasted about three hours. 
was entirely dismasted, a large number of her 
guns were disabled, her hull was terribly shat- 
| tered, and her bowsprit was shot away. 
| Constitution did not lose a 


Constitution lost nine killed and twenty-five 
wounded. 


supporting the head, regarded from an artistic | ¥ from Bermuda to Madeira on a cruise, the 


and hygienic point of view, is inferior. 
breathing and digestion, the upper part is lack- | 
ng in depth. 
fragile; she is hardly a Diana, and the French 
is something more, although not the Hebe of. 
Rubens. 
some as that of any other in Europe, and fades | 
more slowly. At forty she glides into an oll 


For | © . : 
Charles Stewart, captured two important prizes, 


| twenty. 


}moon shining brightly. 
maneuvered so as to attack the Constitution 


other they awaited their antagonist. 
up in gallant style, and managed so skillfully as 


becomes heavy-necked and frowsy, and the | °° pour tremendous broadsides into both of them. 


suit of the Levant, which was endeavoring to 


ceded the outbreak of the Southern rebellion 
the Constitution was used a school-ship at An- 
napolis, Maryland, whence she was removed 
temporarily to Newport, and was there employed 


Constitution was a carved wooden statue of 
Gen. Jackson. 
navy-yard, but it is proposed to set it up in the 
Naval Academy grounds at Annapolis.— Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


engaged in deadly conflict with the entire force 
of each vessel. The guns of the Constitution 


their execution was terrible. The rigging of 
the two vessels finally became entangled, and 
both parties prepared to board. The fire from 
small arms became exceedingly severe, and 
Lieut. Morris of the Constitution endeavored to | t 
lash the vessels together. At this moment the 
sails of the Constitution filled and she shot 


The foremast of the 
ll, carrying with it her mainmast. 
he was thus left a helpless wreck upon a rough 


a. 
The combat had continued for an hour, and 





OAK 
BLUFFS. 


OLD COLONY LINE. 
SHORTEST, QUICKEST &{BEST, 


No Dust! 
No Seasickness ! 


Avoiding the Disagreeable 
Passage Across Buz- 
zar@’s Bay. 


20 MILES LESS DISTANCE 
BY SEA. 


PARLOR CARS. 


LEAVE BOSTON 
8.15 A. M., arriving at Oak Bluffs 11.45 A. M. 
11.15 A. M., “ 2.40 P.M. 
4.00 P. M., 7.30 P.M. 


LEAVE OAK BLUFFS 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ 


6.30 A. M., arriving at Boston 10.30 A. M. 
1000A.M., « “ “ 2.05 P.M. 
1.00 P. M., « “ “ 6.00 P. M. 
4.00 P. M., ba « s 7.45 P.M. 


One Hour and Twenty Minutes Ahead of 
july17 an other Line. 3t 





GAINS IN 


SUMMER CLOTHING 


—AND— 


Furnishing Goods. 


THIN CASSIMERE SUITS. 

SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITS. 

YACHT CLOFH SUITS. 

HOMESPUN SUITS. 

WHITE FLANNEL SUITS. 

WORSTED COATS AND VESTS. 

ALPACA AND LINEN ULSTERS, DUST- 
ERS AND SACKS, 

WHITE AND CREAM DRAB DUCK VESTs. 

BOATING SHIRTS. 

WHITE AND FANCY SHIRTS. 

SEASIDE UMBRELLAS. 

UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, NECKWEAR, 
ETC. 

Our stock is complete, and we invite an examina- 
tion of the above, which we offer at Verv Low Prices 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


COR. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STs. 


julyl0 we 





GEORGE K. HOOPER, 


LATE BEAL & HOOPER, 


Respectfully announces that he is offering by order of 
the Trustees of the late firm of BEAL & HOOPER, at 


101 and 103 Friend Street, 


NEXT bOOR TO THE OLD STAND, the balance 
of the old stock not sold at auction, consisting of 
CHAMBER and PARLOR SETS, SIDE- 
BOARDS, HALL STANDS, DESKS, EASY 
CHAIRS, ROCKING CHAIRS, &c., &c., &c., 
at Auction Prices, to close out as soon as possible. 


101 and 103 Friend Street, 


A few doors below the Washington-street extension, 
Opposite William P. Sargent & Company’s Carriage 
Depository. july24 
Claret, 

Sauternes, 

Hock, 

Sweet Catawba, 

California Wines, 

Belfast Ginger Mle, 

Bass § Co.’s English Ale, 
Guinness’s Dublin Stout, 


And a general assortment of 


FOREIGN WINES ANB SPIRITS 
For Family Use, at Low Prices. 


For sale by 


&7 & 89 State Street. 


"ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


ot 


ID. RICHARDS & SONS,: 


| after each meal. 











Martha’s Vineyard 


—AND— 


Nantucket. 
OLD COLONY LINE, 


On and after July 1, 1875, Express Trains leave Old 
Colony Depot, corner South and Kneeland streets, 
Boston, daily (Sundays excepted,) for Oak Bluffs, 
Vineyard Highlands, Edgartown and Kata- 
ma at 8.15, 11.15, A. M.,4 P. M., and for Nantucket, 
11.15 A. M., Saturdays excepted; and on Saturdays 
only at4 P.M. Returning, steamers leave Oak Bluffs 
9.30,10 A. M., 1,4 P. M,, and Nantucket 7.30 A. M., 
1.15 P. M. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 

Boston to Oak Bluffs and Return, §3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and Return, 4.75. 

For sale at office of FALL RIVER LINE, 3 Old 
State House, and at Old Colony Depot. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


DAY EXCURSIONS. 
Passengers can leave Boston, at 8.15 A. M.; reach 
Oak Bluffs about 12 M.; leave Oak Bluffs on return at 
4 P. M., and arrive in Boston, at 7.45 P. M., allowing 
about four hours on the Vineyard. 
J.R. KENDRCIK, Supt. 


Boston, July 1, 1875. jy3 





WH. P, SARGENT & CO. 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


Carriages 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 





—or— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 
Prices to conform tothe times 





Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 
(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON § HAMLIN'’S,) 


may22 BOSTON. 3m 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & OO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 

27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 

Factory at East Cambridge. 


SA 
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NFORD'S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 

TRUE Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French brandy, and is vastly 
superior o every other Extract or Essence of Ginger 
before the public—all of which are prepared with al- 
cohol by the old process. ‘ 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrhea and Dysentery, are instant- 
ly relieved by it. It will render an attack of Cholera 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the first symptoms 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest theraselves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


Whether produced by indigestion, improper food, 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice- 
water, exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
are immediately relieved by it. One ounce added to 


"IGE WATER 


And sweetened, forms a mixture which, as a cooling, 
healthy, and refreshing summer Beverage, has no 
equal. Barrels of ice-water, Fe eg she in this way. 
may be drank without the slightest rea” and happy 
is the man who finds in this a substitute for spirituous 
liquors. Its value to the Farmer, Mechanic, and La- 
borer, cannot be over-estimated. It is 50 cheap as to 
be within the reach of all; s« finely-flavored as to be 
enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ac- 
tivity in the Stomach and Bowels, Oppression after 
Eating, are sure to be relieved by a single dose taken 


+ 
10 WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 
other Extract or Essence of Jamaica 
Ginger if found to equal it in fine flavor, purity and 
prompt medicinal effect. Largest, Cheapest, and 
Best. Take no other until you have given it a trial. 
WEEKS & POTTER.,...... Boston, 





25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the supertor | 


acilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- | 


ELEVATOR, drossing apartments, graduated lights { 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Phote- | 
ahead, instantly exposing the shattered condi-| graphs they are now making. These pictures ecom- | 
bine some of the latest improvements in Frenet and 

German Photography, and are believed to be swperion | 
t 


0 anything produced in the city. tf mear27 


HUGH FLOOD, 





At daylight the Guerriere was found 


ered hulk having been fired, she blewup. The 
riumph to Boston. Her next exploit, under 
he command of Commodore Bainbridge, was 
he capture of the Java, a British frigate of 


off the coast of Brazil. 
The Java 


The 
spar. The Java was 
ne of the best ships in the British service. 


ler officers and crew numbered over four hun- | TEAS, 
red; twenty-two were killed and a hundred and Loa ~ 
i B -ommand é . 
two wounded, her commander fatally. The SaLAD-oILs, 


On the 20th of February, 1814, while on her 


titution, then under command of Captain te 


re Cvane, thirty-six guns, and the Levant, | 1c 


cilities for doing business 
sigps and Decorations. 





At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter,| PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


19 Province Street, 


and 14 Chapman Place, ; 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


promptly and in the best style. 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
A specialty made of 
tf dec26 





JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





ALES, Ete., , 


For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 


@@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FII.L- 
G OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
ME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST D}.iL- 
ACIES. ‘ tt = juned 





The action began about five o’clock in 
The evening was pleasant, the 
The British vessels 


1e afternoon. 


multaneously. At half-cable’s length of each 
She came 


little before seven the Cyane surrendered. 


n hour later the Constitution started in pur- | of 


ve 


Printed copies of the annual report of the Auditor | 


__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 
ek ae ee: ORF BOSTO 
Auditor's Reports for Distribution. 





AUDITOR'S OFFICE, CITY HALL, } 
July 15, 1875. 


Accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the 


City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the financial 


ar 1874, 75. ete.. can be obtained by the citizens at 





During the long period of peace which pre- 


the same service. The figure-head of the | at 


of 
It is now at the Philadelphia 
ed 
to 
un 


j 





nine o’clock. 


from a public scaool), and a certificate of gooa c 
acter from the Principal of the school he Jast attend 


here is nota man who would not have conceded | air much more. Her mode of living contributes | *S¢#Pe, engaged her at a quarter to nine o'clock, | the Auditor’s Office, City Hall. and at the several PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
hat, a8 a woman, she did no more than lay in | thereto—the exercise and development of each | #94 after an hour's action compelled her to a Se ee 354 Washington Street, Boston. 
jher province. And if a woman may sing my | function in amore natural and sensuous manner | 8tfike- The loss of the Constitution was three | 7 i ie aprié Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 
ong, your song, sing with studied graces to at-| than with us. There are ascetic ideas in Amer- nai - pada rig ba two — ITY OF BOS TO N.S 
will y ; ; . ; 21 | vessels lost thirty-five killed and forty wounded. ) 
you tell me why | ica which have a tendency to retard the physical y .J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


An examination of candidates for admission to the 
Public Latin School will be held at the School 


House | 
Bedford street, on FRIDAY, Sept. 10, beginning at , 


least nine years of age; must bring a certificate 
vaccination from a physician (unless he comes 
har- | 


; must be able to read at first sight easy prose, and 

spell all words of common occurrence, and must | 
derstand the simple rules of written arithmetic. | 
yl? 3 FRANCIS GARDNER, Head Master | 


ery. of all sorts. 


PATRICK TRAVERS, Travelling Agent. 3m july3 


N-'L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 





Each candidate for admission must be | dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
ie. &e. 


General Agents. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
july3 ot 


TREMONT STREET, 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
apr 0 


Suffolk Brewing Co., 


(INCORPORATED 1875,) 


BREWERS OF 


FINE ALES AND PORTER, 


Particular attention paid to the Brewing of 


STOK AND BOTTLING ALES. 


BREWERY 
Cor. of G § Sth Sts., Boston. 





JAMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 





D. 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 


dend days. 


JOS, M. GIBBENS, 


W. W. MORLAND, M. D., 


Cash Assets 


Cash Assets....... 
Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NoRTH 


F. GELDOWSKY, 


Has now ready for Inspection at his new 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


to which he invites the attention of the 
public. 


Every article of his own manufacture, 


and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 


Particular attention given to interior decorations. 


Having at East Cambridge one of the most complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 


All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 
juned 3m 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


eWasonic Temple. 


Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—He ary Smi h. 
Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 


erton, Geo. O. Caipeuter, Leopold Morse, Henry I 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 


Treasurer-- Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Henry Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel! Atherton, M. 
Spaulding, Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 


Isaac Fer.no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Baliwin. Louis 


Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C, 


Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Smith, Chas. J 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H. 
White, William H. Baldwin. 


Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 
DEPOSITS made on the first day of the-month 
draw interest from that time. 
Deposits made atter the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the following month. 
DIVIDENDS paid in October and Aprii, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious to dividend days. 
No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 





aa Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 





Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00. 


junedS 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mch6é 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf juned 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BSEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


681 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. juned 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 


dence. Warehouses: : 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


juneds tt 





INSURANCE. 
a —— 
New England Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTOT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873......... $13,114,416.08 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
EMO ou vi cncdy cescbpeseeveceas $12,5230,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Amountat risk -$62,5095,608.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
0 $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $219,771 56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel. 
W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 
t 


Secretary. 


Medical Examiner. 





july3 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets...... Weeasdeda eeceeade $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Organized 1553. 
$2,606,235.07 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Pikes bnieiie +.+--9775,211.69 


AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 


at their 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretarv. funed 





ART-STORE. 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 





STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


b 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. @. TUCKER 
jaya tf 





FIRE 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL. W. MUNROE, Presid ent 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


July 1, 1875, tf = Junel 
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